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ee FOR 


PRICE LIST 


OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE LIST OF 
ALL GOODS REQUIRED BY 


Teachers, Principals, &c., 


FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


a oe 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





*tmttamen 4°? FOREIGN BOOKS 


SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


International Education Series, Serie Bicen 


--——— cs a game from Europe. Subscriptions to 
The Psychology of Number periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


By J. A. MCLELLAN and JouHNn Dewey. $ 
Teaching e $1.50] WFAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
a 1 » the Language Arts. 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 

By B. A. HINSDALE, LL.D. . ; 1.00 —— PUBLISH — 


REED & KELLOG@S Complete Course in Language 
The het i and Moral Development MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. es 
of the Child. eaviniiee gy Readers [3 books). 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE; translated by SEDs English Cinesio Series. 
aod S y SHAW’S Physi by E i 
MARY E,. WILSON. ‘ . .50|/ ANDE RSON'S laa" —— 


THOMSON’S Mathematics; et 
wae ABC of Sense- ereentien. H. 1. SMITH, ee WILLIAMS, 


By WILLIAM J. Eckorr, Ph. D., Pd. D. 1.50 | 14 Ashburton PI.. Boston. 151 Wabash at Chicago. 


History of the School System of Ontario [JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Edu- 
cation, Ontario Canada, . ; . 1.00 
on fen eaennundiee. Educational Publishers, 
isisobicicseies Saieeseeine ON . - 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
ieee ©. Haast, 1 Mut 1K 4 D. Tenet Stabe 7 oe write | for ¢ gg Price List, any information. 
missioner of Edue sine a aan MANAGEMENT; ptt menaniirehndithas tieinctaidhatidk Dako. 














Baldwin, JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
Or TEACHING ; Revised Edition. FRrorenen’s PRIN 
CIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL WorK; J. L. Hughes. 
THE ART OF TEACHING; A.C, Boyden. COMENIUS’ 
DipACTICA MAGNA ; Paul H. Hanus. BiniioG 
RAPHY OF EDUCATION; Will S. Monroe. CouRsEs 
OF STUDY IN SCHOOLS; W. T. Harris. 


Singly 
r by Dozens 


Any «; or girl in the remotest ham- 
let, or any teacher or official any- 
where can secure of us promptly 
2d-hand or new, at reduced prices 


School Books 
of all Publishers 
Postage or Expressage Free 


Brand new and complete catalogue 
free, if you mention this ad. 


Send for special catalogue of pedagogical books, 


D.APPLETON & CO., Pbiishors, 


NEW York. CHICAGO. 


When in Doubt 


Where to find the Tarr Noiseless Blackboard 
Pointer, Gifford Air-Tight Ink-Well, or, in 
fact, ANYTHING in the way of general school 
supplies, just address a line of inquiry to 


THE W. A. CHOATE CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
24 State Street............... ALBANY, N. Y. 


BosTon, 
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Arthur Hinds & C \il\ 
4 Cooper Institute Ne 7 "York City 











OF THE BOOKS RECO/PIMENDED 


By the JoInT CONFERENCE on English requirements 
for admission to College, the following are issued in the 


STUDENTS’ SERIES wie ENGLISH CLASSICS. (nooks) 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream.............-0.-seeeeeeee f 35e. | Pope’s Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV...... Bde 
Burke’s Speec h on Conciliation with America. oo BOO: | BOONES LOOP OF CHO LOMO lows occ ies dcicecccsscceseeeaces : Be 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner............0ceeeereeeeeees 25e. | Scott’s Marmion............. sebececcccreseccees BOM 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner...........-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 45e. | Selections from Washington Irving. - Bie 
Longfellow "g Evangeline.........sececceeccseeeeeeeeeers JC. | Sir Roger de Coverley Pape rs from the Spectator... . Be. 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison............ 35¢. | Tennyson PD TNE 5 6:0 0 0:060006800080% ; : 25e, 
Macauiay’s Life of Samuel Johnson ...........+-.eeeee 25c. | Tennyson’s Primcess.........ccsccsecccces sovvccvescsess Be. 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum............... 25e. | The Merchant of Venice.......... biesvieunenesse he. 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 25¢. | Webster’s First Bunke r Hill BOND focevh scekcxctne ll He, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II.............+++ @ 35c. 


The following volumes are in preparation: 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Lowell’s V ision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems. 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancie att Rome. 


De Quincey’s The Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 
All are durably and attractively bound in clotn. Any of the above books sent pos tpaid on receipt of price. 
Correspondence solicited. Usual discount in quantities. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers. 


BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


| 





Ready September 15th. 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


By CuHas. P. DUCROQUET, 


Author of Le Francais par la Conversation ; Conversation des Enfants ; 
Fre ah Verbs, Regular and Jrregular; ete. 


ITE arrangement of this grammar is simple, clear, and concise. It is divided into two parts : 
(1) First Exercises ; (2) Elementary Grammar. A Gr NERAL VOCABULARY is added for the 
convenience of the student. 


Specimen pages are ready and will be sent on application. 
12mo. Cloth. 259 pages. With Vocabulary. 


Retail price---..--- 90 cts. School price..--....-72 cts, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (N. W. corner 48th BSt.), New York. 








AVE YOU seen ESTERBROOK’S line of VERTICAL PENS ? 








They have fine points, firm action, and are 
exactly suited for Vertical Writing. 


i) You cannot fail to like them. 
Write for samples of their three grades to 


eee 




















eee ene THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 John St., New York. 
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HE THREE 

is the softest; the “ Operator” 
have extra large diameter leads. 
liciously smooth and velvety. 

Ask your stationer for them by their names. 

















PENCILS above are having a wide sale to schools ali over the country. The “ Sketching” 
is the next hardest ; 
The quality is first-class. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention the N. E. 
Epucation and send 15 cents for samples, giving trade numbers. 





the “Carteret” is the hardest of the three. They all 
They are extra soft for sketching, and mark de- 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. Nationa! School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 


of modern Schoo! Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 





CALIFORNIA 


If you are going there 


by all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Condu ted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave 
Chicago every W ednesday with a Pullman 
Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
The Route is via Denver, ‘the Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry. (Scenic Line) and Salt Lake City 
The Cars are fitted with carpets, upholstered 
seats, mattresses, pillows, blankets, bed linen, 
berth curtains, toilet rooms, heat and light, 
and, in fact, all the conveniences of a stand- 
ard Pullman Palace car; they lack only some 
of the expensive finish of the Pullmans run 
on the limited express trains, while the cost 
per berth is only about one-third (%) of the 
price. 

Write for full particulars to T. A. GRADY, 
Excursion Manager, C. Bb. & Q. R. R., 211 
Clark street, Chicago, III. 


(TMNASTIC CARDS 





LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents. 





These cards containing graded exercises have been 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro- 
gression from card to card, and from one series to 
the next; and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. The first series is particularly well suited 
for primary grades, and the entire set will furnish 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary 
They have been especially adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of our 
schoolrooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are not 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary fora 
drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed for 
physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach the 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as such 
have been found useful, especially in the hands of 
tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leaving 
the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been gratifying, Teachers like 
them because they area help. If you wish to secure 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for this 
set of cards. Address all.orders: 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
of New York, has arranged for a 
series of articles, by the most em- 
inent educational thinkers of this 
country and abroad, such as Col. 
Parker, W. T. Harris, G. Stanley 
Hall, Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. 
J. M. Rice, Sir J. G. Fitch, Prof. 
Wm. Rein, Pres. Chas. DeGarmo, 
Chas. McMurry, Supt. Schaeffer, 
and others, giving in concise form 
their fundamental pedagogical 
ideas. The general title chosen 
for the series is, “ My Pedagogic 
Creed.” It is the intention to 
have each one of the leaders give 
his foundation doctrines, and 
enough promises have been re- 
ceived to insure the plan. Col. 
Parker opens the series in the 
Sept. 5, 96, issue. The confes- 
sions of those who have given 
years of thought to digging for 
educational truth ought to be of 
highest interest to teachers and 
friends of children generally ev- 


school, 





FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


"= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


<<) © Verticalar and Vertigraph §=—@isememrncn 


# VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, ... 91 John Street, New York. 
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tee GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL ‘KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. ___. 














fe Bi 
GRITERION ‘STEREOPTICONS fz BEST. 
MAGIC LANTERNS. PHOTO ENGRAVERS’ 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT ano THeatrReE LAMPS BEFORE BUYIN 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
KAJAND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS: SEND FOR CATALOG 
oir age LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 
& CO. AGENCIES: 
59 Firth AVE 33-39 South 10” St. Prica. Pa. 3! Post St. Saw Francisco. Cat 
Si2 Locust St. Sr Louis. Mo. 23% Mariette St. Arcata, Ga. 


189 La Salle St. CrHicaco. tu. 


Seu oe Faber ~1 34 
NEW VORK. 








To New Subscribers. 


Journal of Edueation 


(Published Weekly) 


From Sept. 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, 


. 


FOR 


5O CENTS. 


FOUR MONTHS, 





The JOURNAL OF 


during the past year. 


EDUCATION was never better or more prosperous than it has been 
The editorial and business management feel sure that during the 
It 


an educational newspaper, and a 


coming year the JOURNAL will have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. 
will be in the highest sense a professional journal, 
teacher’s daily help. Special attention will be given to the school interests of Boston and 
Greater New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and all other large cities. 
Study will continue to be a prominent feature. The best talent will be employed to pre- 
pare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of the birthdays of noted men, 
and all school holidays. 
methods, exercises, and examination questions, will be given with the JoURNAL, as during 
the past year. 


vicinity, Nature 


All “Trial Trip” subscriptions will be discontinued January 1, 1897, 
unless otherwise ordered. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





3 099900000 O0O900000006O0500O006055008- 666000000060000000 
Wanted Teachers who have had some experi- 
ence in canvassing to represent our Educational ; 
$ 

THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


States. 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 


Publications in the Southern Liberal 


terms and good territory. 


Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISIIING CO., 
Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th } - 
SUPPLIES. New YORK.” 


Send for new Catalogue, 








erywhere. 
The School Journal is published weekly, at 
2.50 a year, by E. L. KELLOGG & Co,, 61 E, 9th St., 
New York, Itis the journal for Supe rintendents, 


Principals, Schoo) Officers, and leading teachers, 





When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston, 


Special Trial Trip Offer; 


A monthly supplement of four pages, devoted to elementary | 


Teact ( ¢ " 
Teachers Wanted ! cistions soice tor Nuaito: 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


5t al3 


sHE M AISON. FRANC AISE « OF Vauilour 
ACADEMY re-opens September r 21st. 
Address, for references and particulars :— 
Rev. L. C. ROUX, M.A.,, 











Saxton’s River, Vermont. 
SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, 
and all school | ee 


KINDERGARTEN '3'35 


in Kindergarten Gifts, Bloc ks, 3,000 vols. "Hacks. 


Ube nt tape’ 10 Bromfield St, Boston 





Musical, far ooantiien, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO, Established 
WEST TROY N.Y.! 13826. 


Descriptionand prices on application 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 














“Agency, 


Boston. 





Winship Teachers’ 
3 Somerset St., 


Prompt 





Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Expert C Best 
Service. ourteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. F ° 
Private Schools, Colleges. air 
15 _W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 





Ei dunational faesitiedious, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 41st Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. For further information, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 











COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 





Seven Colleges and Schools. 








Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 

mcrae “NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
pe CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF “MUSIC. A 
vecial Course for Supervisors of Music in 


Se heals. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N.Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further aa apply at the 
school, Newbury, —- of Exeter St., Boston. 

w iH. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE 3 “NORMAL 8 scnoot, 
RAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars Pe 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. — 


\TATE NORMAL | SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, eS A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


(TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w WwW P. BE /KWITH, © 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, | Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For _Latalogues address 
J.  @. GaEEROVER, Principal. 


























FOR TE AC HERs’ INSTITU TES . 


Goo” LEC TU RE RS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

ve 3 Some rset Street, , Boston. | 


A wom AN w sith experienc e@ as a teacher, “and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 } SRERASESS Street, Boston. 








Any ‘Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


Address 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 





tf Boston, Mass. 
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Journal of HKducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three ormore, . . . , 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 te 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 = 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year. 


Both papers to one address, " >. Seco “ 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, LEWISTON, MAINE. 





The early morning air, refreshing, cool, and sweet, 
The dew all on the clovers nodding at our feet, 

The warm sun of the noon-time glist’ning on the mere. 
All surely come to tell us, ‘‘ September days are here.” 





SCHOOL-TIME. 





September sunshine, warm and low, 
On all the hills is lying, 

But through the fields and pastures go 
The vagrant breezes, sighing. 

The butterflies flit aimlessly 
Above the short, green clover ; 

The squirrel with his glancing eye 
Has searched the woodland over. 


Upon the beach the white sands lie, 
Unstirred by little fingers ; ‘“ 
The bright waves lapse reluctantly, 
The last unnoticed lingers. 
The shrunken brook goes murmuring by, 
All its brown pebbles showing ; 
The robins sing, complainingly, 
‘* We may as well be going.” 


But in the weed-choked paths once more, 
And where rank grass was growing, 
The schoolhouse’s dingy door before, 
The little feet are going. 
Good-bye,” they say, ‘‘ dear hill and sea, 
Good-bye, sweet summer pleasures, 
Keep safe for us, O field and tree, 
Our precious forest treasures!” 


« 
© 


But sweeter notes than wild bird’s glee 
Ring .in their happy voices ; 
The light that shines on land nor sea, 
In their clear eyes rejoices. 
From childhood’s realm, by trustful looks, 
Shy words, and mute caresses, 
Comes —though it no intruder brooks — 
The hope that warns and blesses. 
— Boston Journal. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

Dr. C. Hanrorp Henperson, Manual Training 
School, Philadelphia: The province of secondary edu- 
cation is to lay broad, general, catholic foundations 
for the successful conduct of life. 

Epiror Grorce M. WHITAKER, Past 
achievement is no excuse for the indolence of self- 
satisfaction. We should study the past, not to be 
lulled into stagnating drowsiness, but to be spurred 
to still better work. 


Boston: 


Cora J. Coox, Chicago Normal School: The test 
of the year’s school work is found in the habits of 
work, love and sympathy of the children; and in 
their growing recognition of the rights of every crea- 
ture and object to its place, work, or life in the 
universe, 

Hon, WitiiaAm McKIntey 
Stark County, Ohio, August 26]: The duties of citi- 
zenship are quite as high and important as any which 
can engage our attention, and the educated men of the 
country should be the last to overlook and neglect 
them, They of all men should, by example and 
practice, enforce upon every community in which they 
reside the necessity for a wise, intelligent, and patri- 
otic performance of the civil obligations resting upon 
Our citizenship in a free country. 


[ To the teachers of 


MARGARET FULLER IN SCHOOL, 





BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


Do you pretend to “know it all”? Then don’t. 
Rather be like Margaret Fuller, who, notwithstand- 
ing that her intellect was so marvelous and its culti- 
vation so superb that even the sage, Emerson, called 
her his teacher, frankly proclaimed in the schoolroom 
more than once, “ J do not know.” 

Are you wont to confess errors of judgment,— even 
when justice demands it? If not, why not be again 
like this noble woman? In the talk to her pupils on 
the last day of her school at Providence, she speci- 
fied “three instances in which she had been unjust 
during the year.” 

And, lastly, in correction and admonition, do you 
appeal to the children’s highest motives? Margaret 
Fuller speaks in her diary of never having “cajoled 
or caressed” her pupils into good, —of ever appeal- 
ing, not “to their weaknesg, but to their strength” ; 
of offering them always “the loftiest motives,” and of 
making “every other end subordinate to that of 
spiritual growth.” 

Surely, if all teachers worked so consecratedly, so 
to speak, the millennium were not far off, 








THE EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 





BY JOHN M. PIERCE, CAMBRIDGE, 





The idea that idiots can be educated is one of the 
enthusiasms that came out of the ferment of the 
‘rench Revolution; but it was near the middle of this 
century before Seguin in Paris proved it could be 
done “by the physiological method” (1837). Both 
in France and America, the education of the idiot has 
begun in connection with that of the deaf-mutes and 
the blind; Dr. Howe of Boston, the discoverer of 
Laura Bridgman, was one of the first in this country 
to advocate and undertake to do for the idiot what 
he had done for the blind (1848). In New York 
(1851), Connecticut (1852), and Illinois (1865) in- 
stitutions for idiots grew up as annexes to the asy- 
lums for deaf and dumb. Most of the states that 
are energetic in education now make some provision 
for this lowest grade in the public school system, a 
provision generally excellent, but in extent every- 
where far below the need. 

These institutions are divided into two depart- 
ments, the custodial or asylum, and the educational 
or school; corresponding to two quite distinct aims: 
to separate from the general community and care for 
those who would only injure and be injured if left to 
live with others; and to train and educate to be re- 
turned to society all who are capable of such eleva- 
tion. The distinction between these two classes can 
not be sharply drawn; outside of the schoolrooin, all 
need custody in different degrees, and only experi- 
ence with each individua! can determine whether he 
will be helped by the school. 

In the custodial department alone are the lower 
grades of idiots, the juvenile insane, and the epilep- 
ties; the chief occupation with these lower cases is 
to see that their wants are attended to, and to make 
them comfortable and happy as long as they live; but 
even with these cases much improvement is possible 
in the way of teaching them to wait upon themselves, 
to dress and undress, to feed themselves, and atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness and habits of order and 
obedience. 

In the custodial department are classed also the 
moral imbeciles and the adults of both sexes who 
have graduated from the school, or are past school 
age, but cannot safely be trusted, either for their 


own good gr the good of the community, out from 
under strict and judicious surveillance. For these 
classes the institution provides a home where they 
may lead happy, harmless, useful lives. 

In the school, the. children are instructed in the 
ordinary branches of the common sclfvols; not only 
but 


these are continued throughout their course. Things 


do they begin with kindergarten methods, 
before words, objects before books, sensations and 
perceptions before conceptions and notions, the con- 
crete before the abstract,—these sound principles of 
all education are practiced in a most thorough- 
going way in the education of the feeble-minded. 
‘Their minds are feeble because their brains are slug- 
gish, their dulled, their 
weak and confused; the first thing to do with them is 


sense-organs sensations 
not to give them second-hand knowledge through 
books, but to give them the things in the most direct 
way; without a word from the teacher, without any 
attempt at first to name them, they are subjected to 
sensations, for the purpose of learning to discrimi- 
nate. Objects of various tastes are put to their 
tongues; this immediate succession of small quanti- 
ties serves to emphasize the differences; beginning 
here, they later have the names of the objects and 
their qualities; they talk about them, read about 
them, write about them. ‘They have other lessons 
in smelling at a graded assortment of smelling- 
bottles; their touch is developed in handling and 
stroking rough and smooth, clean and dirty objects; 
their hearing is stimulated by bells, whistles, ete.; 
vision has a similar education in color and form. 
Nothing ean be taken for granted to be among the 
contents of these children’s minds; what other chil- 
dren are usually supposed to know on entering 
school must all form a part of the training given by 
the institution, either in the custodial or the educa- 
tional department. Normal children learn much in 
play; the feeble-minded has not enough energy and 
imagination to be incited to spontaneous activity; he 
must be taught and specially stimulated to play. Dr. 
ernald, the superintendent of the Massachusetts 
school, last “Kach ward or 
family of about twenty children has its separate play- 
ground in the shady All of these play- 
grounds are equipped with swings, hammocks, tilt 
hoards, sand-gardens, croquet sets, ete. Kach group 
of children spends part of each day in their play- 
ground, accompanied by the attendant, who directs 
and assists in their games and sports. In the living- 
room of every family is a liberal supply of bright- 
colored building blocks, picture books, and play- 
things of every sort. Every little girl has a doll of 
These toys are always accessible, and the 


says in his report: 


grove. 


her own. 
children are encouraged to use them as much as pos- 
sible. The playthings are provided not as luxuries, 
but as necessities, if we wish to approximate nor- 
mal mental development.” 

Besides play, gymnastics forms an indispensable 
part of their training: here more than anywhere is 
gymnastics educational; the Swedish system has 
been found to be admirably adapted to the needs of 
the feeble-minded in the simplicity and progression 
of its free movements, the necessity of attention to 
command and execution, and the constant care for 
hygienic results. Exercises with wands and dumb- 
bells, marching, and military drill also form part of 
the physical training. 
both 
manual labor and industrial occupations form the 


lor economical and educational reasons, 


most prominent feature in the training of the feeble- 
minded. ‘The recent reports of these institutions 
show in detail the large variety and amount of work 
done by these children, Carpentering, painting, 
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printing, brick-making, stock-raising, gardening, 
farming, domestic work, the manufacture of cloth- 
ing. boots and shoes, brooms, brushes, and other in- 
by the 
the 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, in 


dustries, are now successfully carried on 


pupils in these schools, in connection with 
strictly mental training. 
a paper on manual training for the feeble-minded, 
dwells upon the educational benefit of accuracy and 
finish, though the object be most plain and unat- 
tractive. 

Dr. this 


were very sanguine as to the possibility of educating 


lowe and the other pioneers in work 
the feeble-mifided so that they could go out and earn 
their living: experience has confirmed their hopes 
but a cases, unless they continue to 
Dr. 


Britain, says 


for very few 


have judicious and = considerate guardianship. 


Ireland, with an experience in Great 
that he knows only one instance of an imbecile sup- 
porting himself by working in a factory; he cites 
Norway, where labor is less skilled and diiferentiated 
and there is less complicated machinery, as a coun- 
try where this class can more readily find employ- 
ment ‘The imbecile can adapt himself only to a 
community that is not merely simple, but also honest; 
if he 


prey to a sharper; in some institutions buying and 


has earned some money, he readily falls the 


selling are taught insta store classroom, where the 
This 


teaching is all the more necessary in’ an asylum 


children are alternately buyers and_ sellers. 
where the contact with practical experience is lack- 
ing, 





AN ENPERIMENT IN INDIVIDUALISM. 
BY PRINCIPAL WALLACE E. MASON, 


ORANGE, MASS. 


| Extract from a paper read before the Franklin County (Massa- 
chusetts) ‘Teachers’ Association. | 

T helieve our schools and school methods are ad- 
vancing every day, and that the work of the superin- 
tendents in the establishment of courses, in the corvre- 
lation of studies. and in instruction in advanced 
methods of presentation, and the educational jour- 
the 


ideas are the two largest factors that are conteibuting 


nals in their disseminating of most advanced 
to our successful progress. 

I believe, however, that in the reaction from the 
old methods of country schools our educational pen- 
dulum has swing too far, and J ask your attention to 
one of the great remedies for many of the evils of 
our present system. 

Perfection is a limit, and we all know that we ap- 
proach limits by indefinitely diminishing the unit of 
measure. ‘That is my remedy. Diminish the unit 
of working force to as small a quantity as the teach- 
ing force will possibly allow. Individualism? Yes, 
that is it. Some of us are familiar with this idea as 
it was first presented in a methodical way in the city 
of Pueblo, Cot, under the direetion of Superintend- 
ent P. W. Search, bringing the schools of that West- 
ern city into the front rank of our American institu- 
tions, 

The school exists for the child, and every child has 
the right to demand of the school that it shall give 
him the chance to expand and grow, to develop those 
powers which the Creator has placed within him for 
his own use, and for the betterment of his fellow- 
men. The public school is not a place to polish peb- 
bles and dim diamonds, and yet that is what we find it 
doing very largely, only with the additional fact that 
thousands of pebbles, which, if polished on the rigit 
side, could show to the world a great deal of beauty 
and serve to adorn the walls of the temple of human 
advancement which we are building, are rejected and 
thrown from the polishing machine because the nat- 
ural shape which the Creator has 
them to fit 


given them will 


not allow into the 


grooves prepared for 
them. 
Kach day of the pupil's life should be the begin- 


ning of a new term. Advaneement for each one 


should he proportioned to his ability to advance. 


Why should your boy mark time while the teacher is 


explaining something to my boy in the morning reci- 
tation, and my boy mark time while the teacher is 
explaining something to your boy in the afternoon? 

Suppose a “big” boy suddenly nas put before him 
the opportunity for an education which has been 
denied to him, from some cause, such as ‘poverty or 
sickness. With his mature brain he ean cover the 
eround lost in half the time the regular classes can 
go over it, .You 


where such a thing would be allowed. 


school 
Ile must be 


cannot. show the system 
put into the lowest class, which is covering the 
ground which he has lost, and there, shamed by his 
greater age and size and lesser technical knowledge 
of the work being done, he soon loses heart, and, con- 
cluding that our boasted free school system is a fail- 
ure, so far as he is concerned, becomes again an un- 
polished pebble. 

How glad we are when, after struggling along for 
2 year or two, some boy or girl, who, in one or two 
lines of our high school work, is utterly unable to 
keep .up with his fellow pupils, is missed from his ae- 
customed seat and a classmate announces that such 
a one has dropped out of school. Tow sorry we 
ought to be that our hard and fast course of study, 
our machine made to admit blocks of only a certain 
size, had not flexibility enough so that the one in 
question could have fourftl his proper level, and with 
enthusiasm and zeal pursued some work which was 
touch 


delightful) to him, simply because it) was in 


with the peculiar throbbing vitality God had given 


him. ‘The disagreeable work would have been done, 
more slowly, it is true, but as fast and as well as it 


ought to be done in such eases, and sufficient of it to 
Misfits, 


business have we to eall 


have prepared the pupil for his life work. 
What 
Where is the misfit? 


misfitters preparing our garments, not 


we call such ones. 
them so? Rather we are the 
tailor-made 
for the individual, but ready-made for the mass. 

You ask for something more tangible from, facts 
and experience. ‘Two years ago, with the hearty co- 
operation of our superintendent, I divided my algebra 
class into two divisions, not according to alphabeti- 
cal arrangement, not according to classical and 
English divisions, but according to ability, and said 
to the first division, “Now, you may do as much work 
in your division as you please. I want you to give 
the same amount of time to this study that you do to 
the others, and no more; but as it comes easier to you 
than to the other division, I shall expect you to cover 
much more ground.” The result was that the slower 
division covered all the ground that they could mas- 
ter and the other division covered the same ground 
The re- 
sult was beyond my expectations, and when I began 


and did a good six-weeks’ work in advance. 


the fall term of °95 I said to myself, “This matter is 
worthy of more attention. The algebra class can 
not be divided, owing to the arrangement of studies 
and recitations. Where shall 1 apply the principle?” 
| thought that [ had a model geometry class. I was 
using the original method of demonstration and I 
had not been able to see how L could improve upon 
my work, but [ tried this method in that class as an 
experiment, only, instead of dividing the class of 
thirty-six into two divisions each, I divided it into 
thirty-six divisions of one each and commenced the 
work, 

Never again, unless compelled to do so, shall T re- 
We 


have not done away with the class exercises entirely, 


turn to the class method of teaching geometry. 


but they grow fewer and fewer each term, and nearly 
What is 


Three young ladies of the class finished 


the entire work is of an individual nature. 
the result ? 
the five books in a little over two terms.and havespent 
the remainder of this term on exercises and proposi- 
Notice, | do not 
“originals,” as all propositions have been “originals” 
the start. ) 


tions from other sources. sav 


from One of these young ladies worked 
out and demonstrated seven propositions in one day 
during her work in the third book, and she is not an 
exceptionally smart mathematician. Many a girl or 
boy to whom geometry is interesting could have done 


the same. They were the propositions on meas 


urements of angles. The non-mathematical mind 
of the class could not have accomplished this. Two 


of these propositions would have been sufficient fo 
them to have taken at one lesson. Think of the wast 
of time of this young girl if she had been compelled 
to listen through three recitation periods to th 
demonstration of one of those propositions, repeated 
perhaps, six or seven times in order that the teacher 
might be certain that the six or seven reciting them 
Reeall the last 
Were ther 


least a third of the class who were merel\ 


fully understood the propositions. 
recitation you conducted in geometry. 
not at 
bored by the repetition of » proof which, to them. 
was as clear as daylight? During the last si 
the 
over 


same class how times 
ihe different 


and carefully, in order that the dull ones of thi 


recitations of many 


have you gone points, slow] 


class might grasp the principle? The only lesson 
your bright pupils were learning at that time was 
how to “look you in the eye and think of something 
entirely foreign” to the work at hand. The poo 
dullards, to whom the lines and figures were so many 
Chinese puzzles, knowing that they were being espec- 
ially taught, knowing that the brighter ones were im- 
patient of their delay, grew only more confused, and 
wondered what in the world anyone wanted to stud) 
geometry for. Dull ones and dullards, Teall them. 
| beg their pardon, not dull ones, not dullards, sim 
ply pebbles which were not diamonds to shine on all 
sides, that might be polished, but which on one side 
would have shown a fine grain and a beautiful su 
As it 


emery of the polisher was producing friction cer 


face had that side been discovered. was, the 


tainly, but only scarring and cutting, instead ol 
smoothing and polishing. 

The members of the class who have the least taste 
for mathematics will cover the entire five books dur- 
ing the three terms, and those between these two ex- 
tremes will do more or less above the required five 
books. 

A pupil is 

When the 
thoroughly 

The drill 


in explaining it in a logical way is invaluable, but not 


Another result has been better work. 
doing his best work when he is thinking. 
proposition has been worked out and is 


understood, the important work is done. 


to be compared with the mental power developed in¢ 
the solving of the why and wherefore of the proof. 

While one pupil has been reciting, the others of the 

A few 
recitation, the remainder of the period engaged in 
What a gain in No pupil 
Kach one an independent in 


have been at work, minutes for. tlie 


class 
further study. time. 
leaning on another. 
vestigator, eager to come to the teacher before school, 
at recess, at noon, and after school to show a prool of 
a proposition which he has sueceeded in mastering. 
Kach one proud of the work done. The pupil who 
was absent a week started in where he left off, behind 
the others, to be sure, but not working in a place 
where the work is all Greek to him on account of the 
class work done in his absence. Every pupil reciting 
every proposition. A class in which all like the study. 
hecause each one knows that his best is all that is ex 


pected of him. I don’t believe there is a pupil of my 





class to-day who would voluntarily go back to th 
class method of instruction. 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH. 





BY FLORENCE E. STRYKER, 





A SLIGHT PROTEST. 


Of late we have heard much from the colleges om 


the subject of freshman English. They hav 
sounded no uncertain note, stern and severe have 
heen their comments, and male and female have 


they ‘smitten and laid low. 
The coming generation, the professors of litera 


ture declare, will exhibit so great an ignorance and 


practice such colloquial barbarities that the classi 
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and grammatical shades of Harvard or Vassar may 
well shudder and turn pale. ‘ 

As usual, they have said to the 
chools, “See thou to this.’ 


secondary 
and also, as usual, the 
secondary schools have bowed the 
ent head, and 


obedi- 
full of 


‘the good and famous literature which is so neces- 


meek, 


crammed their) curriculums 


ary to the development and education of the 
oung.” 
But for once let a plea be made for these some- 


vat maligned and hard worked institutions. They 
alone cannot stem the torrent, despite their brave 


nd desperate endeavors. Kor these secondary 
chools, both public and private, draw their pupils 
from the ranks of the vast middle class —this class to 
vhich we all belong, this class so purely American, 
o truly representative of the life and strength of 
(le nation. And these are they who have departed 
from the ancient shrines and have fallen down and 
worshiped new and strange gods. 

\nd 


jronger than the exhortations within, our boys and 


because the pressure from without — is 
ris seek after and desire this same new literature. 


Weare deluged with books, books feverish, un- 
natural, immoral, books which strangely represent 
the much-vaunted high culture, advancement, and 
vlorious development of the Anglo-Saxon 
that Milton and Shakespeare; 


and these books, these rich products of our nine- 


vreat 


race, the race bred 
teenth century civilization, are seized upon and con- 
sumed by the rising generation. 

lor many, the old authors have lost all charm. 
Scott has fallen long since into a respected and 
harmless desuetude. As for Thackeray, Jane 
Austen, Dickens, or even George Eliot, they find 
small favor in the eyes of the modern youth, not be- 
cause he Way have discovered, like Mr. Ilowells, cer- 
tain appalling stylic faults or false sentiment in the 
writings of some of these authors, but for a more 
serious, a vital reaseon,—they are not interesting. 
the new fiction, the old 
chool sinks into obscurity. Mr Stanley Weyman, 
Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Elope, Mr. Miss 


Sarah Grand, and many others, can they not provide 


Before the giants of 


Benson, 


a thrilling episode, a fresh emotion in every chapter? 

When forced by college preparation or literature 
teachers to read the sober romance and stately Eng- 
lish of the past, they toil wearily through the allot- 
ment and return with passionate ardor and true 
iov to “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

No doubt there is much of vivid color and stirring 
action and sometimes true beauty in’ this modern 
prose, but it carries with it an allusory effect. a false 
vlamor often pervades it, it is frequently hysterical 
or morbid, and it usually lacks the peace and har- 
mony and spiritual sense that is the test of the per- 
fect art. 

Not long ago, a bright, yeung girl, when urged by 
the writer to read “Vauity Fair” instead of “The 
Dolly Dialogues” and “Dodo,” answered with a sigh, 
“It is so long and so tiresome. ‘Thackeray is always 
neandering off about something.” 

No doubt she was right. Thackeray does meander, 
hut to those who love him how pleasant and profita- 
Je and full of rare felicity are these same wander- 
ings! But what shall we do to save the ancient 
cities and light again the sacred fires? 

Could it be possible to raise and maintain an 
\nti-New Fiction League,” 
f large annual bounties might prevail upon authors 


ff the popular school of spicy romance and semi- 


which by the payment 


inmorality to refrain from producing or publishing 
ny new works until a gradual readjustment of past 
ind present could be effected? Such a society 
\diciously conducted might be of vast service to 
oming generations. 

Seriously, however, we may well tremble at the 
ontemplation of the future literary tastes and stand- 
rds of the average American citizen, bred up in the 
mosphere of a decadent and unhappy realism, not 


lways redeemed by genuine art or a true ideal. 


But to pass to another cause of the difficulty of 
training thought and expression in the secondary 
that 
If the 


close of the last century might be called the age of 


schools, this, to paraphrase King Solomon, is- 


of the making of magazines there is no end, 


pamphieteering, the nineteenth may pass out to pos- 


terity as the age of magazines. 

They rise around us, even as we gaze upon the 
naked ground, like the flowers of the Indian ma- 
gicians, and, fortunately for the weakening intellect 
of the American, some fade and die as soon. 

“To keep up with the magazines” is, to use a 
familiar and homely simile, like the painful and be- 
WV ildering experience of him who attempts at the cir- 
cus to watch five rings at once. 

Knowledge is a good and blessed thing whe can 


gainsay it?—and the more of it the better. The won- 
derful influence and civilizing power of a great 
magazine is beyond all question. But knowledge, 


weakened, diffused, melted down and = diluted, ad- 
ininistered in homeopathic doses, has a demoralizing 
and belittling effect. If it is history, we are inun- 
dated by a mass of historical or personal detail that 
hides “the philosophy of the great event.” Fiction 
ix portraved by a series of impressionistic sketches, 
skillfully painted, but often out of proportion. 

Kven Science has descended from her cold, celes- 
tial sphere and appears in a popular and superficial 
garb. This criticism applies chiefly to the Many 
feeble imitators of the great magazines, whose honor- 
able prosperity has caused so many competitors to 
spring up in the land. ‘These magazines are eagerly 


read by young men and women who are not far 


enough advanced to know the difference between 


good and evil, and the result) is disheartening to 
those who would have guided them into the pleasant 
country where dwell the immortals. 

No doubt time that 


progress will thresh out in the end the false from the 


and the forces make for 
true, and that which is real and abiding in the new 
literature will live and prosper. 

In the meanwhile the pressure is strong and the 
work hard, so let justice be meted out to those many 
schools and earnest teachers who struggle patiently 
and labor valiantly to hand down to those committed 
to their charge a knowledge of the things which are 
true and “lovely and of good report.” 


Methods for 


Never, never teach 
The author’s opinion plays a Jarge part in the writing 
of a history that is worth studying. It is vicious to 
allow a child to think any statement of text or 
teacher in history is final. foundations 
are deep, and are discovered only by much research. 
Upon every vital point in history the children should 
view, but —— 





the Schoolroom ’ 








history with a single book. 


Historical 


be taught to say, “—— takes this 
takes this.” 

—— ( ) ——— 
LATITUDE MEAN? 


WHAT DOES 


FENNEMAN, 


BY N. M. 


There is no other 





one thing which so 
much controls “the 


character of a place as 
its latitude. Yet most 
pupils’ impressions of 
what it means are very 
vague; probably _ be- 
cause the subject is 





usually begun with a 
definition. 
this definition is 
usually misleading. He 
reads: “Latitude is 
the distance of a place 
from the equator, measured in degrees,” ete. Hav- 
ing little experience with degrees, the principal 
impression left upon his mind is that of distance. 


Besides, 





He may go through life with the impression that the 
poles are cold because they are far from the equator ; 
or that our country is warmer than Canada because 
it is nearer to a warm place. 

It is just as easy to begin at the right end. The 
important thing in latitude is not distance, but the 
direction of the sun’s rays. This can best be studied 
from nature. 

A famiiiar piece of apparatus, made prominent by 
Professor Jackman, of the Cook county normal 
school, is the “shadow stick,” which may be a nar- 
row strip of board, twelve inches long, with a per- 
pendicular upright piece at one end four inches high. 
This simple apparatus must be laid down level, in 
a north and south direction, with the upright piece 
at the south end; the length of the shadow must be 
marked just when the sun is crossing the meridian. 
The shadow may be marked in this way each week 
and its varying length will be very instructive, prin- 
cipally because it will direct the pupil’s attention to 
the sun itself as its place in the sky changes. He 
sees that it is cold when the sun is low, and warm 
when the sun is high. He will soon understand that 
at places farther north over the earth’s curved sur- 
‘face the sun always looks lower and farther south, 

higher. If it were not for this, latitude would mean 
nothing. Yet many teachers never realize that the 
sun as seen from London at noon is sometimes but 
fifteen degrees above the horizon, and at St. Peters- 
burg but six and cne-half degrees high at noon. Let 
it be emphasized that the only essential in latitude 
is the direction of the sun’s rays, and that in observ- 
ing this, we are preparing ourselves in the only 
possible way to understand the climate of other lati- 
Pupils ten years of age may do more than 
merely observe the sun’s position. They may state it 
Construct a right triangle, whose alti- 


tudes, 


in degrees. 
tude is the length of the upright piece of the shadow 
stick and whose base is the length of the shadow. 
Measure the angle at the base with a protractor. 
This will give the elevation of the sun above the 
horizon in degrees. 

The pupils of the fifth grade are quite old enough 
to learn what is meant by “the sun is thirty degrees 
above the horizon,” or “twenty degrees from the 
zenith,” or “the north star is forty degrees above 
the horizon,” or “a cloud is ten degrees long.” It 
takes no more time than to commit to memory the 
definitions in the text-book. 


a 
SEPTEMBER BOTANY LESSON, 
SOME OF THE BERRIES. 

A Poisonous One. — Poison Ivy.—In spring the 
young copper-colored shining leaves, three leaflets, 
are always alluring; so are the bunches of white ber- 
ries in the fall. But beware of it. A certain bae- 
terium is found in this plant which causes the poison- 
ing, the characteristic wart-like swellings. 

The Choke Cherry and Wild Cherry. —No danger 
in these. The choke cherry, as its name imparts, 
though beautiful to look upon, and not poisonous, is 
not very popular even among children for eating, as, 
true to its name, it possesses “choking” properties. 
The wild cherry, however, has an agreeable flavor, 
though it is somewhat bitter, besides, it is too small, 
and its stone is too large to be popular. 

The Checkerberry and the Partridgeberry. — The 
former is very frequently called wintergreen and tea- 
berry. 

Its well-known scarlet berries are found in woods 
from this time on all through the winter, and afford 
food for birds. Its evergreen leaves have a spicy 
flavor, and are sought by children. The fragrant 
wintergreen oil is distilled from its leaves, 
counties in Pennsylvania this is a regular business, 
from which the inhabitants many a dollar. 
The partridgeberry is its near kin, though it is not 
aromatic like the wintergreens. It is a dainty little 
plant, with its two flowers lovingly paired on the 
same stalk. The berries last all winter. 

The Dogwood Berry. — The dogwood is one of our 
most beautiful trees, twenty to thirty feet high. It 
has a very large and showy flower (involucre) in 


In some 


realize 
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spring, white. The berries are brilliantly scarlet, 
and very beautiful. In this same family also belongs 
the shrub, about eight feet high, having dusky 
branches, and dark red shoots, and purple, globous 
berries. 

The Cranberry is so well known that it needs no 
description, as it is found at all the grocers’ stands. 
It grows very abundantly in swamps, especially in 
New Jersey. Its slender trailing stems are covered 
with small evergreen leaves. 

The Ground Cherry, Jew Cherry ( Pa. Ger. Yuda- 
karsha ).— The berry is round and yellow, and en- 
veloped in a papery calyx. It is found in damp 
shady places, and sometimes cultivated. It is quite 
sweet, and relished by many persons. Pies are baked 
of it. 

White Thorn, Hawthorn, — This is a thorny shrub, 
found in thickets and along fences, eight to eighteen 
feet high. It has a whitish shrap, recurved, one and 
one-half inches long, thorn, and hence the name white 
thorn. The bright, purplish berries, which are eat- 
able, give it a beautiful appearance at this season of 
the year.—National Hducator. 
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FOR THE STUDY OF “MACBETH.”—(IIL) 





BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 
Il, On the Play. 


41. What in act II. is the crisis for Macbeth? How does 
he meet it ? 

42. Account for Macbeth’s vision of the dagger. 

43. Immediately after Duncan’s murder, how does Macbeth 
figure ? 

44. What is the revelation of ‘* In- 
firm of purpose! Give me _ the 
daggers!” 

45. What is the allegorical signifi- 
cance in making the porter imagine 
himself a ‘‘ devil porter ”’? 

46. Comment upon the timeliness 
of the introduction of Macduff into 
the drama. 

47. What do the portents spoken 
of by Lennox indicate? Into what 
other play does Shakespeare introduce 
similar ones? Is it with the same 
purpose ? 

48. At the discovery of Duncan’s 
murder, which acted his part the better, 
Macbeth or his wife ? 

49. What does Banquo by his asser- 
tion, ‘‘In the great land of God I 
stand,” seem to recognize ? 

50. Account for Malcolm’s and 
Donalbain’s behavior. 

51. Mark importance of last scene in act IT. 

52. When is Macbeth the hypocrite served with hypocrisy ? 

53. What is most stinging sarcasm in III., 1. ? 

54. Does the thought of Macbeth’s soliloquy, III., 1, seem 
untimely ? Argue it in natural sequence. 

55. Contrast Macbeth’s interview with murderers with King 
John’s with Hubert as to 

a. Behavior of all personages concerned. 
b. Motives of all personages concerned 
c. Results. 

d. Rate of action of scene. 
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BLOLOGICAL NATURE STUDIES.* 
BY CLARENCE MUORES WEED. 
THE TOMATO WORM. 

Late in summer and early in autumn one can gen- 
erally find on tomato vines in the garden portions of 
the plants on which the foliage has been partially 
eaten off, so that the branch looks bare beside its full- 
leaved neighbors. In such cases a little search will 
nearly always lead to the discovery that the author of 
the mischief is a large, light-green worm, with several 
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Fig. 1, Pupaof Tomato Worm. 


oblique, whitish stripes along the sides of the body, 
and a peculiar spine projecting from its posterior end. 


*Copyrighted. 


This is the insect commonly called the tomato worm 
or tomato caterpillar. 

If ‘one of these caterpillars be put into a covered 
jar or box having several inches of damp earth in the 
bottom, it can easily be fed fresh tomato leaves every 
day or two, and kept until it is full-grown, when it 
will be about three inches long. It will then stop 
eating, and burrow down into the soil. Were it out 
of doors it would go down a considerable distance and 
at the bottom of its hole enlarge the opening suffi- 
ciently to form an earthen cell. It then casts off its 
caterpillar skin and becomes a pupa or chrysalis. It 
is now very different; the legs have disappeared and 
the shape is similar to that of Fig. 1 herewith. On 
one end is a long and slender tongue case, suggestive 
of a jug handle. The color is chestnut brown. 

The insect remains in this quiet pupe con/lition 
until early the following summer. Then the pupa 
wriggles its way upward to the: surface of the soil ; 
the brown case splits open, and there emerges an in- 
sect with crumpled wings, that soon expand, so that 
the creatvre becomes the beautiful ‘hawk moth ” 
represented in Fig. 2. The ground color of the 
body and wings is gray and there are various dots 


‘and stripes of different shades. On each side of the 


abdomen — the hind part of the body —there are 
five orange-colored spots. The eyes are round and 
prominent; over them project two large antenna, or 
“feelers,” with feather-like processes on the front 
edge. But perhaps the most curious part of the in- 
sect is the long coiled tongue at the mouth. This is 
usually coiled up tight, but it can be uncoiled readily. 





Fig. 2. The Tomato Worm Hawk Moth. 


It is then seen to consist of a slender sucking tube 
three or four inches long. 

This moth with others of its kind remains quiet in 
some sheltered nook during the day, but at dusk it 
starts out on a rapid flight in search of flowers from 
which to suck up nectar — the honey-like liquid found 
in many blossoms. Large, light-colored flowers, like 
the white lilies, are most easily seen during the even- 
ing. For this reason they are most likely to be 
selected by the hawk moths, but honeysuckles and 
many other blossoms are also visited by the insects. 

These hawk-moths have also another object in view 
during their nocturnal flights. If you watch the 
tomato plants in a garden at dusk during the summer, 
you are likely to see one or more of these moths flying 
rapidly from plant to plant, stopping at each one a 


moment. In this way they deposit eggs upon the 
leaves. In a few days the eggs hatch into little green 


caterpillars that feed upon the green portions of the 
leaves about them. A week or so after hatching they 
have increased in size to such an extent that they are 
too large for the skins with which they were born. 
Instead of this skin enlarging with the individual, as 
it does in the higher animals, in these caterpillars a 
new skin is formed beneath the old one; the latter 
splits open along the back near the head. and the 
caterpillar crawls out clothed in a new suit. This 
molting process is repeated several times during the 
next few weeks in which the caterpillars rapidly de- 
velop until they become full grown. Then they go 
into the earth to change to the pup or cheyealie 
stage, in which condition in northern regions it remains 
through the winter, 


These hawk-moths are so called because of a resen 
blance in their swift flight to the motions of a hawk. 
They are also often called the sphinx moths. | 
looked at through a lens, one sees that their wings a: 
covered with minute scales, so that the moth belones 
to the great order of scale-winged insects — the Le), 
doptera, in which are included the butterflies ani 
moths. 

One can often find, especially late in summery, 
tomato worms having small, white oval bodies upo: 
their backs. (Fig. 3.) People often speak of thes 
bodies as eggs, but they are cocoons of a parasite. A 
little, four-winged fly deposits eggs beneath the ski: i 
of the young tomato caterpillar, along its back. Thi 
eggs soon hatch into little maggots, that absorb its 





Fig. 8. Tomato Worm with Cocoons of Parasite. 





body juices, growing at its expense. They finally 
become full-grown as maggots, when they burrow out 
through the skin of their host, and each spins upon 
the back of the tomato worm a small, white silken 
cocoon. Within these cocoons the parasitic maggots 
change to the pupa state, to come out a short time 
afterwards as four-winged flies. The unfortunate 
tomato worm lingers on awhile in a half-dead condi- 
tion and finally dies. 





oO 


CHILD STUDY — POOR SPELLERS. 





[Based upon a scheme of testing used by Earl Barnes of 
Stanford University in the schools of California. } 


> ner- 


What per cent. of the poor spellers are lazy ‘ 
vous ? active’? stolid ? 

What per cent. of the poor spellers are good in 
arithmetic ? in geography ? 

What per cent. have defects of special senses ? 
sight ? hearing ? 

What per cent. know any language other than 
English ? 

Dictate the following words to be written: Salary, 
celery, there, their, running, balance, until, excel, 
limb, calm, knit, gnaw, vain, pane, rago, turel 

Dictate the following words to spell orally : Tear, 
lair, later, latter, dozen, hitting, impel, excess, knob, 
palm, knife, lamb, lan, gan, pago, monel. 


> 


in history? in musie ‘ 





Test for quickness of vision. — Hold a new word 
written in large letters before the class for an instaut 
only, remove it, and have the class write the word. 
See if the poor spellers can catch the word as quickly 
as the others. Try several times with different 
words. 

Test for comprehensive vision. — Use a sheet of 
cardboard on which five or six new words are 
written; give the class a little more time, and have 
each write down the list. How does the poor spel- 
ler’s ability to seize half a dozen words at atime com- 
pare with that of the rest of the class ? 

Test for accuracy of sight. — Write a sentence on 
the board, omitting or inverting an important lette! 
Does the poor speller notice it as quickly as the 
others ? 

Test for keenness of hearing. — Stand at some dis- 
tance from the class and pronounce a word just loud 
enough to be heard by the sharpest ears in the class 
Have the class write down the word. Does the 
poor speller hear as well as the others? Try sev- 
eral words. Tests in hearing a watch tick at 
distance may also be tried. 

Tests of ability to hear and hold several sounds co 
tinuously, — Pronounce several words, as in 1161, co! 
tinuously, and then have the children write them. | 
the poor speller’s list as accurate as the others ? 

Test for memory. — Read your class a little stor) 
containing several simple, but new, proper nam¢ 
The next morning have them write the story fro! 
memory. How does the ability of the poor speller t 
reproduce compare with that of the others ? 

Pronounce lam, nam, tam, and then turn to one 0! 
the class and say, “Go on with some more suc! 
words.” Take other combinations, such as lo, mo, ro, 


ete., and see whether the poor speller has this feelin 
of euphony as highly developed as the others. Car 
he continue the list as well as they can ? 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


FACTS WITHOUT POLITICS. 





Statements from Official Documents issued by United States Treasury Department. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1786. The United States 
established a double standard, 
gold and silver, ratio of 1 grain 
gold to 15.25, silver, 375.64 
grains silver to the dollar. 
There was to be, however, no 
coinage. The origin of this 
was the Spanish milled dollar 
which had been the basis of 
the coin 
colonies. 

1792. April 2, mint estab- 
lished for free and gratuitous 
coinage, ratio 1.to 15, 371} 
grains silver to the dollar. 
Gold was undervalued so that 
it was exported. Both full 
legal tender. 

1834. United States adopted 
ratio of 1 to 16 for that of 1 to 
15, and it was exported. Both 
full legal tender. 

1837. The United States 
raised the standard of fineness 
for gold and silver in coins, 


circulation in the 


changed the ratio to 1 to 15.998, 
and fixed the weight of the 
silver dollar at 412} grains. 
Purpose was to make gold and 


‘ silver coins of equal value. 


1847. Gold discovered in 
California. 

1853. United States limited 
legal tender of silver to sums 
of $5.00, and lowered the 
weight of silver pieces below 
the dollar. 

1853. 
the maximum of gold produc- 
tion, $65,000,000 that year. 

1873. United 
creased intrinsic value of small 


California reached 


States in- 


coin. 

1873. United States substi- 
tuted, practically, gold stand- 
ard for double standard. 

1873. United States reduced 
cost of coining gold to one- 
fifth per cent. 

1873. United States created 
trade dollar, 420 grains of 
silver. 

1876. First great reduction 
in price of silver. In July the 
real ratio was 1 to 20.122. 
Recovered in December. 

1876. July 22, United States 
decided that trade dollar should 
not be legal tender. 

United States pro- 
vided for purchase of silver 
bullion at market price, not 
less than $2,000,000 per month 


1878. 


nor more than $4,000,000, to 
be coined as fast as purchased, 
412} grains. This was the 
Bland — Allison law. 

1879. June 9, subsidiary 
silver coins legal tender up to 
$10.00. 

1886. Second great decline 
in price of silver. In August 
ratio 1 to 22.5. Recovered in 
December. 

1887. 
States retired the trade dollar. 

1887. In March silver de- 
clined to ratio 1 to 21.45. 

1890. United States re- 
pealed the Bland 
passed February 28, 1878. 

1890. July 14 United States 


provided for coining $4,500,- 


Allison law 


000 of silver each month, to be 
paid for in an issue of treasury) 
notes to be paid incoin. ‘This 
was the Sherman act. 


In March the United 


ARRANGED BY 


THE EDITOR, 





IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 

1786. Spain adopted ratio 
of 1 to 16. 

1803. France adopts double 
standard, gold and silver, ratio 
1 to 15. 


1810. Russia adopts silver 
standard. 
1815. England has great 


monetary excitement. Paper 
money depreciated greatly. 

1816. England 
the double standard which had 
had as its basis the ratio of 1 
to 15.21, and adopted the gold 
standard. 

1816. Holland substituted 
ratio of 1 to 15] for the former 
ratio of 1 to 15.5. 


1819. 


abolished 


England abolished 
her forced currency. 

1832. Belgium adopted the 
monetary system of France. 


1835. Portugal, ratio of 1 
to 15.5. 
1844. Turkey introduced 


double standard, 1 to 15.1. 
1847. Portugal makes the 
ratio 1 to 16.5. 
1847. Holland abolished the 
double standard and adopted 


silver. 

1848. Spain substituted ra- 
tio of 1 to 15.77 for that of 1 
to 16. 

1850. Switzerland adopted 


French monetary system with- 
out the actual coinage of gold 


pieces. 

1851. Gold discovered in 
Australia. 

1254. Portugal substituted 


the gold standard for the silver, 
although she had coined gold. 
1854. Spain changes ratio 
to 1 to 15.48 from 1 to 15.77. 
1857. Monetary treaty be- 
tween Austria and German 
states. 
1861. 
pieces exactly equal to those 
of France. 
1862. Italy adopted French 


Belgium coined gold 


monetary system. 

1865. Formation of Latin 
Union between France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Italy 
on basis of ratio 1 to 15.5. 

1868. Roumania adopted 
French system. 

1868. Greece was admitted 
to the Latin Union. 

1868. Spain adopted French 
system. 

1871. Germany substituted 
gold standard for the silver. 

1873. Holland suspended 
coinage of silver. 

1875. Scandinavian mone- 
tary union formed. 

Denmark changed to 
gold standard from silver. 

1873. Sweden and Norway 
changed to gold from silver. 

1875. Holland adopted 
double standard, ratio 1 to 
15.62. 

1877. Finland adopted gold 
in place of double standard. 


1873. 


1878. First international 
monetary conference in Paris. 
1878. Latin Union pro- 


longed to January 1, ISS6. 
i881. Second international 
monetary conference in Paris. 
1885. Egypt adopts double 
standard. 
IS85. Latin Union pro 
longed till January 1, 181. 
180. Roumania adopted 
gold standard. 
1891. Tunis adopted French 
system on a gold basis. 


1893. November, panic in 1892. Austria- Nungary 
adopted the gold standard in 
place of silver. 

1893. Suspension of coin- 
age of silver in British India. 
1893. Panic in London. 

1895. Chili adopts gold 
standard. ‘ 

1896. Russia coins 100,000, 
000 gold rubles. 


United States. In July silver 
declined to ratio 1 to 31.43. 

1893. Repeal of purchasing 
clause in Sherman act of July 
14, 1890. 

1896. Silver makes further 
decline. 

INTERESTING MONETARY EVENTS. 

Specie payment suspended January 1, 1862. 

Specie payment resumed January 1, 1879. 

Specie was always used on the Pacific coast from 1862 to 
1879 as much as at any other time. 

Subsidiary silver coin was not in use from 1862 to 1876. 


to take the 


The government issued ‘‘ fractional currency ” 
place of subsidiary coin. 

For some time in the war postage stamps were in universal 
use as subsidiary currency before the issue of ‘ fractional cur- 
rency,” popularly styled ‘‘ shin plasters.” 

Subsidiary silver coin came into circulation in 1876. 

Standard silver dollars appeared in use in 1878. 

The refunding acts were approved July 14 
ary 20, 1871. 


, 1870, and Janu- 
Under these acts $1,400,000,000 of bonds were 
issued, of which $500,000,000 were 5 per cent. ten-year bonds, 
redeemable after May 1, 1881; $185,000,000 were 4} per cent. 
fifteen-year bonds, redeemable after September 1, 1891; the 
remainder were 4 per cent. thirty-year bonds, redeemable after 
July 1, 1907. 

The resumption act, January 14, 1875, directed the secre- 
tary of the treasury to provide for the redemption of United 
States notes in coin on and after January 1, 1879, using sur- 
plus revenues for that purpose. 

The gold reserve was first used in connection with the re- 
demption act, the secretary of the treasury selling 4} and 4 
per cent. bonds to the amount of $96,000,000, by means of 
which he placed that amount of gold as a reserve in the treas- 
ury as a fund for redemption, and in 1882 (July 12) the bank 
act provided for the issue of gold certificates to keep the sum 
of $100,000,000 as a gold reserve. Prior to 1893 there was 
never any draft upon the treasury to reduce this reserve below 
that limit. 

In April, 1893, that limit was reached, and by February, 
1894, it was so far below that $50,000,000 of 5 per cent. ten- 
year bonds were issued. These brought the government $58,- 
538,500 in gold. 

In February, 1895, the limit was reached, and called for the 
sale of 4 per cent. thirty-year bonds, netting $62,315,400 in 
gold. 

In January, 1896, the government was forced to issue $100,- 
000,000 in 4 per cent. thirty-year bonds. 

From 1873 to 1805 there was added to the world’s resources 
gold to the value of $2,729,834,000. and silver $2,980,452,900. 

From 1878 to 1894 there was coined in the mints of the world 
gold to the value of $3,404,703,469, and silver, $2,756,423,015. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

The first national banks were authorized by the law of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1863. This was entitled ‘‘An act to provide a 
national currency secured by a pledge of United States stocks, 
and to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof.” 

June 3, 1864, the act of 1863 was repealed by an act en- 
titled “* An act to provide a national currency secured by a 
pledge of United States Jonds, and to provide for the circula- 
tion and redemption thereof.’’ This act has been amended 
from time to time, and is now contained in what is known as 
the National Bank Act, with amendments. 

A national bank is required to deposit interest bearing bonds 
of the United States with the United States treasurer as secur- 
ity for its circulation. 

1. Banks with a capital not exceeding $150,000 must deposit 
bonds, par value not less than one-fourth of their capital stock. 

2. Banks with a capital exceeding $150,000 must deposit 
bonds to the amount of at least $50,000 par value. 

The bank may issue circulating notes to the amount of 90 
per cent. of the par value of their deposited bonds if above 
par, and of their market value if below par. 

When a bank can get 7 per cent. on its money, it is unprofit- 
able to issue circulating notes. 

In 1895 there were 3,715 national banks, with 285,190 share- 
holders, and the capital stock was $664,136,915. 

The annual average profit for the last twenty-six years was 
8 per cent., but in 1895 it was but 5 per cent. 

Every national bank is carefully and skillfully examined by 
government officials, and must report in detail five times a year 
to the comptroller of the United States. 

In any community five or more shareholders may organize 
a national bank. If there are less than 6,000 inhabitants, the 
capital must be at least $50,000; if between 6,000 and 50,000, 


it must not have less than $100,000; if over 50,000, not less 
than $200,000. 


COINAGE OF SILVER IN 1892, '93, ’94. 


The following figures ignore the fractional parts of the mil- 
lion: — 

Australia, Uraguay, and Korea have coined no silver in these 
years. 

France coined no silver in 1892 and 1893, and but $772,000 in 
1894. 

Italy coined no silver in 1893 and 1894. 

Persia coined no silver in 1892 or 1894, and but $255,600 in 
1893. 

Roumania coined no silver in 1892 or 1893. 

Mexico coined $74,200,000 in silver in three years. 

China $14,000,000 in three years. 

India 895,000,000 in three years. 

Russia $6,000,000 in three years. 

Japan 350,000,000 in three years. : 

Germany $4,000,000 in three years. 

yreat Britain $13,000,000 in three years. 

The United States $30,000,000 in three years. 

COINAGE OF GOLD IN 1892, “03, and "94. 

India coined no gold. 

The United States coined $170,000,000 in gold in three years. 

Great Britain $140,000,000 in three years. 

Germany $73,000,000 in three years. 

Australia $100,000,000 in three years. 

Russia $5,000,000 in three years. 

Mexico $1,300,000 in three years. 

Spain coined no gold in 1893 or ’94. 

India coined no gold in 1898 or ’94. 

Portugal coined no gold in 1892, °93, or ’94. 

Norway coined no gold in 1892, ‘93, or ’94. 

Denmark coined no gold in 1892, ’93, or “04. 

China coined no gold in 1892, ’93, or ’94. 

Canada coined no gold in 1892, 93. or "94. 

Hayti, Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Chili, 
Uraguay, and Guatemala coined no gold in 1892, °93, or ’94. 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN 1892, °93, aND ’94, 


In these figures only round numbers are given. 

The United States produced $109,000,000 in gold in three 
years. 

Australia, $111,000,000 in three years. 

Great Britain $150,000 in three years. 

France $500,000 in three years. 

Mexico $7,000,000 in three years. 

Russia $77,000,000 in three years. 

Germany $6,000,000 in three years. 

Africa $90,000,000 in three years. 

Norway, Spain, and Greece produce no gold. 

PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN 1892, ’93, AND 'D4, 

Brazil, Venezuela, Guiana, China, Africa, India, and Korea 
produced no silver in 1892, °93, or ’94. 

United States produced $223,000,000 in silver in three years, 

Australia $67,000,000 in three years. 

Mexico $170,000,000 in three years. 

Great Britain $900,000 in three years. 

France $12,000,000 in three years. 

Spain $2,000,000 in three years. 

Germany $25,000,000 in three years. 

Chili $12,000,000 in three vears. 

BASIS OF COUNTRIES. 

The gold countries are the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
Germany, Portugal, Austria-Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Australia, Egypt, and Canada. 

The silver countries are Russia, Mexico, all the Central 
American states, all the South American states, and China. 

The countries that are bimetallic, or on a gold and silver 
basis, are the United States, France, Belgium, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Spain, Roumania, Servia, Netherlands, Turkey, 
Japan, India, Cuba, Hayti, and Bulgaria. 


MONEY PER CAPITA, 


Gold. Silver. Paper. 
United States............$ 8.41 % 8.77 $5.37 
United Kingdom........ « 14.91 2.96 2.9] 
PPANCE + 60000 Pnioh Few ees 22.19 12.94 84 
Germany... see sececees 12.21 4.290 1.18 
Italy.. ia ivy 6es¥xanedeus 3.20 1.35 6.24 
ee ECE EEU TCR CTT Te 3.80 38 $.28 
SEPP Eee ee eee eee 1] 1.54 —— 
JAPAN. occ cece cccccccs r 1.95 2.05 os 
Ce a 2-06 8-6-4 6b eee bee oe 2.08 oe 
jeer r eeee e ee 2.92 1.04 6.04 


AVERAGE VALUE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 
The average value each year of the silver dollar of the 
United States at the market price of silver. 


1873. ..1.004 ISS]... .881 1889... .736 
1874... .988 1862... 878 1600... 8) 
1875... .964 1883... .858 1891... .764 
1876... .894 1884... .86] 1892... .674 
1877... .929 1885... .823 1893... .604 
1878... .891 1886... .769 1894... .491 
1879... .868 IS87... .758 ISO5 505 
IS80... .886 ISS... 727 1896 98 


Continued on page 198.] 
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BOSTON & CILICAGO, SEPT. 17, °96. 


CuLTivAte the habit of skillful questioning. 

REMEMBER how soon these boys will be men. 

Have at least one happy hour for yourself every 
day. 

New York city expends more than a fourth of one 
per cent. of its entire capital on its public schools each 
year. 

OnE thing is certain, that it is only a question of 
time when every large city will leave the choice of 
teachers entirely to the supervisory board. 


Tue report from every section of the country is that 
the schools are all overcrowded. Building has not 


kept pace with the demand for more room. 


Ivy looks very much as though the new course of 
study in the New York city boys’ high school had as 
its aim “fitting for life” rather than “fitting for 
> The JourNnaL believes the two should be 
practically identical. Any boy who has been “ fitted 
for life”? should be “ fitted for college,” 


no higher duty or greater responsibility resting upon 


college.’ 
and there is 


university officials than to adopt requirements for 
college that give the best preparation for life. 








THE PROFESSIONAL ELEMENT IN 
THEACHING. 

The necessity of a professional spirit and training 
is very generally accepted. © Phere is less and less 
conservative prejudice against it in the profession 
and more and more miscellaneous demand for it from 
without. There are two great virtues in this state 
of the public mind. 
of all 


upon 


It helps to climinate that most 
Viclous 
loaded 


friends from unworthy motives. and it tends to rob 


Classes of teachers, those who 


are 


the schools by personal or political 


of harmful influence those conservatively worthless 


barnacles who sap the life from the system and retard 
all progress. 

But, as is so often true, much of the professional 
spirit of the day spends its energy in antagonizing a 
professional spirit already well matured For forty 
years the state normal schools were the nurseries of 
professional ideals. They attracted only those who 
had a hunger and thirst for ability to teach, they fer- 
tilized pedagogical aspirations, they mellowed the 
mental soil for the highest enrichment of every ideal, 
they patiently weeded out every erroneous notion re- 
varding discipline, management, and instruction, 
they skillfully trimmed cif the cranky, false growths 
that were sapping life that should go to grain. 

These schools became in the best sense what the 
professional nurseryman is to the plants that are to 
make vinevards, gardens, and orchards, and it is 
little less than criminal for the new professional cru- 
saders to expend the energy that should be utilized 
in developing higher ideals in the-vain attempt to 
rob these institutions of public confidence. 

It is true that the normal schools too long delayed 
raising the standard of scholarship, too long neglected 
to recognize the claims of the new psychology, too 
lone contented themselves with academic conditions; 
hut it should be ever borne in mind that they were 
forced to advance slowly, tearing down no bridges 


antil new ones were in running order; that they 
could never leave living springs to chase a mirage. 

The new professionalism can better spend its time 
in developing some principle,inventing some process, 
directing some power that is of unquestioned benefit 
to the schools than in antagonizing the only profes- 
sional ideals that America has ever had. ; 

There is no question but that the professionalism 
of the normal schools has been too empirical, too 
much inclined to be philosophical, altogether too lit- 
tle scientific. It is equally true that the new profes- 
sionalism is right in turning from the empirical and 
the philosophical to the scientific. It must, in the 
nature of the case, develop some grand principles of 
pedagogical activity, but it is wholly unscientific to 
denounce that which works well when it should be 


discovering something that will work better. 





A VERY SAD CASE. 

Intelligence says editorially :— 

It has been very truthfully said that the beginning and the 
end of a teacher’s career are full of misery. It is hard to get a 
start, and there is generally more or less of distress at the end. 

An unusually sad illustration of this truth was the suicide a 
few days since of Superintendent C. P. Rogers of Marshall- 
town, Iowa. At the election last spring an opposition element 
entered the school board and at the close of the school year 
Mr. Rogers found it advisable to resign his position as superin- 
Efforts 
during the summer to secure a position elsewhere had proved 


tendent after a continuous service of twenty-two years. 


unavailing, and in a fit of despondency he hung himself in his 
barn. He leaves a daughter and a noble wife, who proved her- 
self a heroine when she, returning froma neighbor’s, found the 
dead body of her husband and cut it down herself, and made 
every possible effort to resuscitate it. An only son was drowned 
a few years ago. 

The sadness of the event is increased by the fact that within 
thirty-six hours after his death a telegram came addressed to 
Mr. Rogers offering him the superintendency of the schools of 
Great Falls, Mont., at $2,500 a year. 

Mr. Rogers was born in Delaware county, Ohio, and served 
during the war in an Ohio regiment. His was a most kind and 
He was a progressive educator, devoted even too 
exclusively to the interests of his schools. 


gentle spirit. 
His sorrowing wife 
is surrounded by a circle of devoted friends, who are doing what 
they can to relieve her distress. 

To this the JournaL would add that Mr. Rogers 
was one of the best superintendents in the country. 
In January the editor of the JourNaL spent two days 
in the schools of Marshalltown, and of the schools 
and of Mr. Rogers he wrote as follows under the title. 
“Skirmishing in the West ” : — 

‘** Marshalltown, Iowa, has an educational reputation second 
to few cities or towns in the entire country. It is with regret 
that I chronicle the resignation of Superintendent C. P. Rogers, 
to whom the city is largely responsible for its educational 
prominence. He has been in service many years, and every 
progressive movement in methods and in building is due to his 


wisdom and devotion. Its high school building is the best in 
every respect to be found in any city of its size in the country, 
except Brookline. It is a wonderfully fine building for its pur- 
poses. Thelibrary, assembly room, laboratories, and classrooms 
would gladden the heart of any educational expert. Who can 
estimate the influence of such conditions upon the intellectual 
activity and character instincts of the children. Fortunately, 
the methods are in keeping with these externals. School life 
is no drudgery, study is in no sense repulsive, for the ‘day 
labor ” elements of school are enriched by the vivacity of music, 
the inspiration of drawing, and the revelations of the laboratory. 
In few cities have I seen such a spirit of earnestness, joyful- 
ness, and keenness evidently resulting from the enlivening in- 
fluences of the environment and accessories.” 

It is a pleasure to know that these words were 
written in his lifetime and that they were a comfort to 
Mr. Rogers in the dark hours that followed. He was 
a man of great strength of character. To his indomit- 
able will, tireless energy, and skillful management 
was due the erection of the best schoolhouse for a city 
of its size in the country and as good a system of 
schools as I ever saw. He was a noble Christian gen- 
tleman, the leader in the Congregational church, a 
man of noble spirit. His final sad act would never 
have occurred but for the fact that he had a severe 
attack of grippe in the winter, from the depressing 
effect of which he never fully recovered. His widow 
and daughter are noble women and beautiful charac- 
ters, and the sympathy of hosts of friends and of all 
teachers and superintendents is theirs in this hour. 








COLLEGE GIRLS IN GRAMMAR GRADES. 


There are many more college girls now available 


for school work than there are vacancies in hig! 


schools and academies. Each year this is more and 
more apparent. The theory was for a long time 
that the high schools paid better salaries than  pri- 
the fact that 


nearly all the high salaries paid to women in educa- 


mary and grammar grades, but is 
tion are paid to women who are not college trained, 
iid they are paid because they are experts in pri- 
Not of the 
women to whom the educational world delights to 


mary and grammar grade work. one 
listen because of their supervisory genius and experi- 
ence is college trained. Sarah L. Arnold of Boston, 
Mathilde I. Coffin of Detroit, Mrs. Alice Cooley of 
Minneapolis, Miss Sarah C. Brooks of St. Paul, Mrs. 
Ellen F. Young and Josephine C. Locke of Chicago, 
Ellen G. Revely of Cleveland, Nebraska Cropsie of 
Indianapolis are notable examples. 

There are many other admirably successful women 
without 


Sarah J. 


college training, as Lucy Wheelock and 
Baker of Boston, Mary L. Snow of Ban- 
vor, and Adelaide V. Finch of Lewiston, Ida Bender 
of Bulfalo, Flora Kendall of Athol, Harriet C. Emer- 
son of Springfield, all of whom have salaries that 
When 


the vacaney occurred in the position of supervisor of 


few women in high school work approach. 


Boston, with $3,850 salary, the college women’s so- 
ciety was desirous that the highest salary given any 
woman in educational circles should be paid to a 
college graduate, and the leaders were much im- 
pressed to find that of the nearly twenty women who 
were considered for the place, but one was from col- 
lege, and with the best of personality and endorse- 
ment, she was not seriously considered, because, 
like all other college women, she had not prepared 
herself for the work in primary or grammar grade 
supervision, 

Superintendent Francis Cogswell of Cambridge 
has been emphasizing the necessity of diverting col- 
lege women to grammar grade work, and Superin- 
tendent S. 'T. Dutton of Brookline has developed « 


Ile 


has had one year’s experience, and the success was be- 


successful training class for college graduates. 


yond all expectations. The next year will begin 


22, and of the plans Mr. Dutton says: — 


September 

Those joining the class are expected to give their time for 
the entire year, unless some unforseen necessity arises for 
doing otherwise. The elements entering into the training are: 
Observation in all grades of the Brookline schools from the 
kindergarten through the high school. Special times will be 
appointed for this purpose. Teaching under the direction of 








Sept. 17, 1896. 
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experienced instructors. Special attention will be given to 
interest, correlation, questioning, and reproduction. Weekly 
lectures, with collateral reading upon “The History of Edu- 
cation,” ‘* Psychology Applied to Teaching,” ‘ Principles of 
Teaching and School Management,” ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
the Various Branches.” Attendance upon general meetings of 
teachers and the meetings and public lectures of the Brookline 
Education Society. The preparation of a thesis upon some 
educational topic. 





SKIRMISHING IN OHIO. 





[Editorial Correspondence. } 


For the sixth year, I have spent the month of August in the 
Buckeye state, among her teachers and people in the mid- 
summer institute, and I cannot resist the temptation to say how 
much I appreciate the spirit and devotion of the Ohio teachers 
as exemplified in these midsummer gatherings. In many states, 
teachers are paid salary for institute week, but here the insti- 
tute is held in the heart of vacation, and teachers draw no 
salary, pay their own expenses of board and travel, and, in 
many instances, tax themselves for membership, and all from 
professional devotion. In no place are teachers more constant 
or punctual in their attendance, and in none do they give more 
intelligent attention. ‘The only money available for these in- 
stitutes, that are in many cases expensive, comes from the fee 
of fifty cents which the candidates for certificates pay for the 
privilege (a.e., of being examined), or from self-taxation. 
Under these conditions, it is highly creditable that the insti- 
tutes are as well attended as in any states, and they never allow 
the question of price to prevent their having any educational 
lecturers they desire. 

In no state is there greater progress. In these six seasons it 
has been easy to note the advance. In some cases I have been 
four successive years before the same institute, and the change 
is yreater than can be recorded or expressed. 

There are no county superintendents, but the appointment of 
county examiners (three) and the choice of the committee of 
arrangements (three) for institutes has developed rare leader- 
ship. It is no accident that has caused Ohio to furnish, by 
birth or residence, as presidents of the United States U.S. 
Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, Benjamin 
Harrison, and one of the leading candidates of 1896. She has 
furnished many men who have been as famous in leadership as 
avy president in times of peace,—Joshua Rh. Giddings,. Sal- 
mon P. Chase, John Sherman, Calvin 8S. Brice, Joseph B. 
Foraker. 

In the industries, in commerce, in scholarship, in theology, 
aud in literature she has furnished leaders. Here are to be 
found the multi-millionaires who found universities with mil- 
lions upon millions; here Finney shook the theological founda- 
tions; here were born the Carey sisters, W. D. Howells, and a 
host of literary associates. 

Is it any wonder that such an atmosphere creates wide-awake 
educational leaders in every county; that the state took the 
lead in attendance at the N. E. A. at Asbury Park; that the 
state has given the nation such leaders as Israel Andrews, John 
Hancock, Emerson E. White, Ryckoff, Toppan, Stevenson, 
Hinsdale, Coy, Burns, and a host so large that to continue 
would be to make out a directory of superintendents in most of 
the cities and the principals of several of the high schools. 
That which has been potent in the making of leaders in all 
lines is active in making good schools and good institutes to-day. 

Is there any other state in the Union where the Cleveland 
experiment would have been possible ? Probably not; and there 
is as little probability that it will be tried elsewhere. 

Ohio is a mighty state. Its past, present, and future impress 
me more and more. She has the best location of any state in 
the union, with the possible exception of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Lake Erie is a source of great revenue, opening as 
it does the West and the East by water, giving her their re- 
sources and their markets. Cleveland must be one of the 
great cities of the country, and Toledo will always be an im- 
portant city. The fruit belt by the lake, because of its prox- 
mity to the markets, must more and more make it a serious 
rival of California. 

The Ohio river, with Pittsburgh at its head, contributes 
much to the prosperity of the state. Her iron, coal, oil, and 
natural gas are among nature's generous contributions, for which 
the business interests are ever grateful. Her soil is almost as 

rich as that of the prairie states, with none of their level 
monotony or malaria. There is no better apple state in the 
union, and her orchards might almost literally supply the mar- 
There is one large area so rich that it 


kets of the country. 
They plough in the 


has to be fertilized to tame its richness. 
lressing to reduce its rank fertility. These acres could liter- 
uly supply the markets of the country with celery and onions. 
There are thousands of acres, from many of*which they market 
upwards of 600 bushels. To all these natural advantages man 
lias added nearly 9,000 miles of railroad and many canals, and 
lias made the Buckeye the trademark of almost every industry, 
leading the world in many manufactures in iron and wood; but 
above all her pride and her glory are her colleges, none of 
which are large, most of which are excellent, all of which are 
near the people. Marietta, Oberlin, and Western Reserve are 
classic names. The State University at Columbus now chal- 
lenges the respect of the great state universities of Michigan, 


Wisconsin, and California: while Delaware, Akron, Miami, 
Athens, Berea, Tiffin, Mt. Union, and some thirty others have 
tempted men like Hayes, Harrison, Reid, Brice, and thousands 
of others into studious habits, which have meant scholarly lives. 

But I have drifted away from the institute life which coaxed 
my pento action. There is no better way of illustrating the 
usefulness of this work, perhaps, than by a running comment 
on some of the impressions made by those whom I have seen 
at work in the institute this season. The state commissioner, 
O. T. Corson, makes as sensible, vigorous, and helpful an 
address upon the teacher's life as one often hears. He has 
done heroic legislative work for two terms, has inspired the 
school forces, and it is a custom that deserves severe condem- 
nation, the political rule that a man can hold this educational 
position but two terms, regardless of his efficiency. Principal 
George F. Jewett of the Rayen high school, Youngstown, one 
of the leading secondary schools of the middle West is highly 
effective in applying the sciences to the common schools. In 
the simplest manner he makes thermometers and barometers, 
cuts and bends glass, makes bulbs, and does scores of other 
things as easily as one would write upon the blackboard. 

Miss Sarah E. Griswold of the Chicago normal school, ex- 
perienced in the Cook county normal and in supervision in one 
of the best towns in the country, tells primary teachers, in a 
delightful way, what to do and how to do all kinds of things for 
little people’s profit in the use of crayon and all kinds of com- 
mon things in nature. Superintendent James M. Coughlin of 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., a great favorite in Ohio, brings to bear a 
wealth of experience in the rural and city schools of the Key- 
stone state, enlivening his talks with genuine wit,— without any 
of the ‘‘end man’s’ 
intensity of conviction. Superintendent Charles C. Miller of 
Lima, former county superintendent, has a grace of expression, 
a gift,of language that makes it a delight to hear him, whether 
he deals with the details of geography or revels in the oratorical 
flights of the lecturer. Dr. William A. Mowry of Massachu- 
setts is one of the ripest scholars and best-equipped educators 
in institute work, and his lectures on history present various 
epochs in history in a masterly way. Dr. Charles C. Rounds, 
for many years a normal school principal in Maine and New 
Hampshire, a man of national reputation among educators, has 
deliberately lain down the detail drudgery of running a board- 
ing house, a teacher’s bureau, and a board of trustees, under 
the name of a normal school principal, and will devote himself 
to strictly professional work in research, in writing, and in 
institutes. It is a grand feature of the educational progress of 


* coarseness,— and enforcing truth with the 


the day that the strictly professional work can tempt such men 
as Dr. E. E. White, Dr. W. A. Mowry, and Dr. C. C. Rounds 
to devote themselves exclusively thereto. Hon. Henry Houck, 
deputy state superintendent of Pennsylvania, for thirty years 
with Wickersham, Bowers, Higbee, Waller, and Schaeffer, is 
still as much in demand in Ohio, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania as he ever was; as much 
sought for as is any man in the educational field. He never 
says a word professionally that is not solid common-sense, and 
he will enliven an audience with rapturous laughter, or ‘ take 
the very heart out of them through tears,” more completely than 
any other man I have ever heard address teachers. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tur Arkansas election, which took place midway 
between those of Vermont and Maine, attracted less 
attention than either, and for obvious reasons. As 
to Maine, the result there will be known to the 
readers of the JouRNAL or Epucarion before these 
words are read. ‘There really is something fine and 
impressive about such a campaign as has been carried 
on in Maine by Republicans, Democrats, and Popu- 
lists. No cornerof the state has been neglected. No 
town is so small that it has not had rallies of the 
great parties ; and the work of the speakers has been 
supplemented by the canvass of individual voters and 
the distribution of literature. Politics in Maine is 
reduced to an exact science. The peculiar conditions 
which lend importance to the September vote in 
Maine have accustomed the people to political discus- 
sion; and they have a way of turning out in force to 
hear whatever the representatives of all parties have 
to say, and then voting their own convictions. Adroit 
political speakers amuse them without convincing 
them; and they have a shrewdness which makes them 
difficult to be deceived. Whatever the final footing 
of this year’s vote, the party which is disappointed 
cannot attribute its failure to lack of effort, for all 
have worked like beavers. 

* * * 

In one particular the returns from Maine will not 
be illuminating; namely, as to the strength of the 
“ sound-money,” or national Democratic, vote. Judge 
Clifford represented that element, but his candidacy 


was an informal one. His supporters were not in the 
field early enough to get the required number,of sig- 
natures to secure for his name a place on the official 
ballot, by means of nomination papers. Under the 
ballot law in Maine, the names are printed in]fparty 
groups. This made it necessary for any Democratic 
voter wishing to vote for Judge Clifford to erase the 
name of the Democratic candidate for governor and to 
write or paste in Judge Clifford’s name. This was 
too complicated a process for many voters; and the 
probability is that a good many “sound-money ” Dem- 
ocrats followed the advice and example of the veteran 
ex-Senator Bradbury and voted directly for the 
Republican candidates. 
* * * 

Mr. Bryan’s formal letter of acceptance of the 
Democratic nomination to the presidency is not so 
long as was expected, and is a calm and moderate ut- 
It is, in the main, an aflirmation, plank by 
plank, of the candidate’s complete approval of the 
Chicago platform. 


terance. 


* a * 

Tue inflow of gold from Europe continues, and 
helps to strengthen confidence and to sustain the 
courage of business men. The first impression, that 
it was an artificial movement, engineered by bankers 
who were desirous of improving the financial situa- 
tion, has given way before the evidence that it is 
an entirely normal result of the merchandise move- 
ment of the season, in which exports largely exceed 
imports. In a word, it is precisely what we ought to 
have a right to expect at this season of the year ; but 
we have become so accustomed to abnormal conditions 
that it is hard for us to recognize normal conditions 


when we see them. 
* * * 


PropLE who look for special providences in history 
may possibly find one in the fact that the sudden 
death of Prince Lobanoff, the Russian minister of 
foreign affairs, on the railway train between Vienna 
and Dresden, took place at the very moment when 
this killing and looting of Armenians was in progress 
at Constantinople. Prince Lobanoff had completely 
changed the oftice which he held, during the year and 
a half that he had been in it, from that of a mere 
secretary to one of great responsibility and power. 
It is he who has shaped the recent policy of Russia to- 
ward Turkey, and who has been more accountable than 
any one else for the bolstering up of the abominable 
Turk. With his death, the sultan loses his best 
friend; and one of the most serious obstacles to con- 
certed action for the suppression of Turkish misrule 
is removed. 

* * * 

Tuer foreign news of the week up to the time of 
writing is not very important. The advance move- 
ment of the Anglo-Egyptian expedition toward Don- 
gola has begun. Obituaries of the warlike successor 
to the Mahdi have been printed, but they prove to 
have been premature. He is very much alive, and 
is preparing to offer such resistance as he can to the 
sritish advance. If it proves to be true that the 
Belgian expedition from the Congo free state is to 
move northward simultaneously with the British 
advance southward, there may soon be a use for the 
Mahdi’s obituary. In Europe, the Czar and Czarina 
continue their trip, and all the newspapers are invent- 
ing theories and explanations of the diplomatic con- 
sequences of the Czar’s interviews at Vienna, Berlin, 
and elsewhere. ‘The Cretan settlement has been 
accepted by the people of that island, but the Sul- 
tan’s firman proclaiming the conceded reforms had 
not been promulgated at last accounts. The Sultan 
sometimes reconsiders such matters. Just now, how- 
ever, he should be wary about offending overmuch 
the moral sense of Europe, for there is a growing 
impression that the Christian powers will not toler- 
ate much more trifling. There are even cheering 
suggestions that England will take independent action 
toward Turkey, if nothing can be done by concert to 
moderate the ferocious misrule which characterizes 
the empire; but those who remember that it is Lord 
Salisbury who at present shapes the policy of Eng- 
land must receive such suggestions with a good deal 


of reserve. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
Gold. Silver. 
$108 000,000 $54,000,000 
400,000,000 890,000,000 
610,000,000 1,547,000,000 
1,263,000,000 2,470,000,000 
423,000,000 1,037,000,000 
1,697 ,000,000 696,000,000 
1,263,000, 000 500,000,000 
1.150,000,000 910,000,000 
1,060,000,000 , 298,000,000 
130,600,000 177,400,000 
146,800,000 198,000,000 
157,300,000 214,700,000 
180,600,000 216,900,000 
203,000,000 226 000,000 


1492-1520 
1521-1600 
1601-1700 
1701-1800 
1801-1840 
1841-1860 
1861-1870 








THE MAINE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The convention of school superintendents of Maine, under 
the lead of Hon. W. W. Stetson, met at Augusta August 31 
and September 1. The attendance numbered about 200, every 
county in the state being represented, with but two exceptions. 
In addition to the well-conducted round-table exercises on the 
rural schools, by State Superintendent Stetson, Dr. William T. 
Harris, United States of 
scholarly addresses —‘‘ Discipline as a Means of Training” 
and ‘‘ The Course of Study”; George H. Martin, supervisor 
of schools, Boston, gave two eminently practical talks,— ‘* The 
Work of the Rural Superintendent” and 
Nature Study,”’—and the 
Reading.” 

The exposition of the course of, study by Dr. 
listened to with great interest. The course of study, he main- 
tained, is the great means of enl ghtenment inthe school. In 
the rural schools the substantial things cannot be taught as 
well, the methods cannot be good as compared with the methods 
in the city or village school. But the substantial results of 

education may be got there just as well as anywhere. The 
substantial results, of course, are the mastery of this course of 
study. It opens the windows of the soul to the various phases 
and aspects of nature and of man. There are two provinces 
in nature; first, the inorganic, then, the organic; that is to say, 
the living and dead phases of the world. Space, time, heat, 
light, electricity, earth, air, fire, and water,—all these elements 
are inorganic. We have a great revelation of the infinite that 
has made clear the possibility of existence in nature. We give 
that to the children. That is the first step of enlightenment 
with regard to the world of nature; that is mathematics. The 
second window of the soul that the child opens is the window 
towards organic being, and in the school we have him study 
geography. After he has worked a little while in the school a 
geography is given him, which is a kind of bringing together in 
one book of the various organic pnases of the earth, with some 
reference to the inorganic. 


commissioner education, gave two 


and 
‘* Professional 


‘ Literature 


writer spoke on 


Harris was 


It is the relation of the plant and 
the animal to man— how they live, where they live, and why 
they live. The human being lives here, and what is he able to 
do? So geography reaches up into the formation of states, 
political geography, and counties and the national divisions. A 
little study of geography opens the child’s mind to these influ- 
ences, 8o that he is able to organize the world from that point 
of view. Geography picks up this second phase, the organic; 
arithmetic takes the inorganic. With these two we have a com- 
plete view of nature, the inorganic and the organic. 

Man has his will power, and his power of combining institu 
tions; there is one phase of man. There is another phase, 
wherein man reflects, has an internal life, introspective, knows 
the laws of his mind. This becomes revealed by language. 
Man is distinguished from all natural beings, from the beings 
in nature by means of language, because with language he can 
save all his experiences; all his reflections can 
Whatever mistakes he makes, whatever his experience shall 
be, he can give it over to some one else, and it will be vicari- 
ous to that extert. We live on the experiences of other people. 
The mistakes that they have made we have learned about and 
we may avoid. What they have seen in all parts of the world 
we see through their eyes. 


be 


The literary savage saves a little 
by tradition; he weaves up a series of fairy stories to describe 
in grotesque outlines his experiences of the universe. The 
child is taught to study this matter of language, because lan- 
guage is this wonderful power which makes it possible for all 
the experiences of life to be 
another. 


communicated from one to 


There is a third side to this study of human nature. In our 
higher graded schools, and more or less in our lower graded 
schools, we teach history, the history of the United States. 
When we get into the secondary school, into the academy and 
high school, we teach the history of England, giving a little 
view of the world’s history, showing the children how this great 
stream of humanity has come down and sent off branches here 
and there, made France, Germany, England, and Spain; made 
the United States, the branch that we belong to. What is ihe 
The study 
of the United States begins with adventurous people coming 


significance of this great stream; where is it going? 


over from Europe to a country inhabited by red savages, 


taking possession of it, first discovering it, then taking posses- 


saved. - 


sion; teaches them why they came over; that they were dissat- 
isfied with things at home; that they left in order to have a 
free theatre to build up their own ideas, to worship God accord- 
ing to their own notions. Here they come into a country where 
they can divide it up; they can have land; in other words, they 
can be free to develop new ideas. 

Where we have the intellect in the study of grammar, getting 
an insight into the structure of the mind; whereas in literature 
we study human nature as scientifically developed, on the side 
of history we have the will of the moral individual, the will as 
organized into a state, into a political body; we have the his- 
tory and development of political bodies. 

Mr. Martin said a number of good things in his address on 
the place of literature and nature study in the common schools. 
It has become the desire of all people connected with educa- 
tion everywhere, he said, as early as possible to introduce the 
children into these two worlds. Along the line of literature 
there has been a great change. It has been fashionable of late 
to decry the old readers as being scrappy, as having very little 
of value. I have very little sympathy with that idea. 
that the old readers filled a place and did a work that was ex- 
ceedingly valuable. I know for myself I owe a great deal to 
They were, to be sure, scrappy, yet they were 


I believe 


the old readers. 
filled with gems of literature that have become fixed in our 
minds, and they are precious possessions and always will be. 
I know that there were scraps of literature which I learned to 
enjoy in those old readers which I could not have got in any 
other way; I think that is true of all children. 
ers opened their eyes to what was best, and especially to those 
who had little reading at home. 

Nature work is taking on new form and new interests. It is 
being rapidly brought into our schools everywhere, and I think 
the reasons for doing it are profound. There used to be a 
good deal of discussion as to the contest between science and 
literature. 


The old read- 


It was said that one was set over against the other 
The 
more we study literature, the more we read it, the more sur- 
prised we shall become to see how the basis of almost all liter- 


as means of school discipline, as means of education. 


ature is nature knowledge; read any poem, and how nature 
knowledge runs through it. It is the warp and woof of almost 
every poem; not true of all, but a large part of it. How im- 
possible tis for us to read poetry unless we have tried this 
nature knowledge. ‘Take the opening lines of ‘* Evangeline ” : 
‘*This is the forest primeval. Loud from its rocky caverns 
the deep-voiced neighboring ocean speaks.” How is it possible 
for achild on the prairie of the West, how is it possible for 
him to think anything into these opening lines? ‘‘ The forest 
primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks.’”? What 
can they mean to him? 

On the nature and duties of the school superintendent, Mr. 
Martin regarded the work of supervision even higher than that 
of teaching. ‘The teacher works directly upon the individual 
child, and the superintendent works ir a broader way,—in a 
much more influential way. Every impulse, every direction of 
the superintendent, not only shows itself in the work of the in- 
dividual child as distinctly as the teacher's, but showing itself 
through the work of a number of teachers, works into the lives 
not only of one child, but of a hundred children. I do not 
feel inclined to divide the work of supervision very sharply 
between supervision of city schools and supervision of rural 
schools. I was for ten years working almost exclusively in 


the rural schools of the state of Massachusetts. For four 


years I have been working exclusively in the city schools. 


The longer I work, the more satisfied I become that the work 
of school supervision is one wherever it is done, just as I he- 
lieve the work of teaching is the same in the primary school as 
it is in the university. I believe that the work of the superin- 
tendent is, in its enlightened, its broadest sense, the same, 
whether the superintendent is working with the teachers of tl 
rural schools or with the teachers of the city schools. 

Over and over again, in supervising country schools, when 
method was presented, or the results of school work were pre- 
sented, the teachers were inclined to excuse themselves by say- 
ing: ‘‘That is all very well. They can do that in a graded 
school, but we cannot do it in country schools.” I always in- 
sisted upon it that, with very few exceptions, whatever it wa, 
possible to do in a city school, in a graded school, could | 
done in a country school. I know it 
true, because I. have seen cou.try schools, rural schools, 1 
graded schools just as good schools as any graded school that | 


I believe it is true; 


ever saw. 

What constitutes a good school ? Isit not a good school when 
every pupil in it, whether he is four years old or whether he is 
eighteen years old, is doing his work, cultivating his powers, 
growing into the stature of a perfect man or a perfect woman, 
according to the measure of ability that God has given him 
when all the lines of work are adapted to make him make the 
most that it is possible for him ? Is it not possible to find such 
aschool? It is possible to have a good rural school, because 
the person teaching the child’s mind is the same wherever he is. 
The principles are the same, and all that is needed is for the 
teacher and the children to come together in the right way and 
under the right motives, and work toward the right ends. 
There is a good school when the work is done, I do not care 
where it is. 

In the first place, this fact impresses itself upon me, that 
wherever the superintendent is at work, whether in the country 
or city, he is a public servant. The superintendent is respon- 
sible to the community for his work. 
more directly to the children. 
for the children. 


The teacher is responsible 
The teacher works more directly 
The school committeemen, or the board of 
education, or trustees, whatever they may be called, they are, 
in a way, public servants, but not in the same way 

superintendent is. He is employed by the public for the pur- 
pose of securing better results of the school system than could 
be secured without him. The town has put its money into this 
school system. The question is, Shall the town get its money 
back for what it has invested ? Shall it receive dollar for dollar 
for what it pays out in taxation for the education of its chil 
dren ? That is the problem of school supervision, as I take it. 
How shall the superintendent secure this result ? If a superin- 
tendent works a year, and cannot show some perceptible im- 
provement in the schools, it seems to me that his work has not 
been properly done. 
improvement, too. 


I say perceptible improvement; tangible 
The country people, who are more closely 
thrown in contact with their schools, want to see some tangible 
result of school supervision. They are not satisfied with know- 
ing that a superintendent is employed; that he goes and visits 
the schools from time to time; that he holds teachers’ meet- 
ings; that he makes out courses of study, and recommends 
text-books. They say: ‘‘ Anybody can do that; but what is 


the good of it all? Are our schools better, and in what respect 
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Second Year in French 


By L. C. SYMS, Bachelier es Lettres, Licencie en Droit 


de L’Universite de France. 


° $1.00 


Supplements the same author's “ First Year in French” (50 cts.). 
The First Book is for children, and combines the conversation 
and translation methods with the regular study of grammar. 
The Second Book 1s designed to give almost equal space and 


time to reading, conversation, 


A 


translation, and grammar. 


striking feature is the prominence given to the study of verbs. 


The indicative and imperative 


moods are treated, and a rapid 


study of the ten parts of speech is also provided for, giving only 
the general and most practical rules of syntax. 
admirable course is to impart, in a natural and effective way, the 
ability not only to read the language, but also to ssea& and writ 
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are they better than they were before you were employed ?” 
This is the problem we have had to meet in Massachusetts. In 
this district superintendency, we have had to show to the com- 
munities, especially the rural communities, that the outcome of 
school supervision was immediate and tangible; that the educa- 
tion that their children were getting in schools under skilled 
supervision was a better education every way than they had 
before. It has been my experience everywhere that the parents 
in every town want good schools. The trouble in the most 
conservative of the towns is that their standard is too low. If 
you can show them that their schools are not as good as they 
might be, and show them how to make them better, every man 
and woman is ready to go with you along that line. 

The interest in the proceedings of the convention continued 
to the close, and the unanimous vote of thanks to State Super- 
intendent Stetson for providing the programme and calling the 
school officials of the state together indicated the appreciation 
of the superintendents and the high regard in which Mr. Stetson 
is held. His discussion of school buildings and grounds, with 
special reference to country schools, had contributed very 
largely to the interest of the meeting. In no state is the rural 
school problem being discussed with more earnestness than in 
Maine; and the last annual report of the state superintendent 
presents the problem with such insight and clearness as to en- 
title it to classic rank in the literature of the rural schools. 

Superintendent John S. Locke of Saco and Miss Snow of 
Bangor, neither of whom ever miss a good educational meeting, 
did much in a social and professional way to add to the success 
of the convention. Maine is a big state, and Superintendent 
J. L. Harris of Long Plantation, drove fifty miles to the nearest 
railroad station to get to the meeting. Mr. E. F. Floyd, super- 
intendent of the schools of Calaveras county, California, is 
spending a few weeks in his native state; and, having missed 
the recent California convention of county and city superin- 
tendents, he attended the meeting at Augusta. Mrs. Porter 
and Mrs. Poland, superintendents at Caribou and Bristol, ex- 
pressed themselves as highly pleased with the addresses and 
discussions. Superintendents Lyman of Bar Harbor, Graves 
of Augusta, Cochrane of Hallowell, Larrabee of Gardiner, and 
Wagg of Auburn were interested listeners. Altogether the 
meeting was a pronounced success, and State Superintendent 
Stetson merited the full measure of praise accorded him. 

Witt S. Monroe. 





LIBRARY SECTION, N. E. A. 

An important feature of the recent meeting of the Nationa, 
Educational Association was the organization of a library section. 
Teachers and librarians have been realizing, more and more of 
late years, the common ground they occupy as public educators. 
Careful consideration of the matter has shown the need of sys- 
tematic codperation between schools and libraries. ‘The matter 
was finally taken up personally by J. C. Dana, president of the 
American Library Association, and a correspondence opened 
with leading educators. Active interest inthe matter was awak- 
ened, and a very strong petition was presented to the executive 
council of the N. E. A. asking for the admission of such a 
section into the association. 

The matter was strongly presented by leading educational 
and library periodicals. At a meeting of the council on July 
6, the matter was presented by Melvil Dewey, state librarian of 
New York and secretary of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York. The vote to admit the section was unan- 
imous, and to such an extent was it favored that an amendment 
was adopted to drop the word ‘school,” which was before 
‘‘ library” in the motion, and make the new department the 
library section, admitting librarians to membership as well as 
teachers. 

A meeting for organization was held in the Buffalo publie 
library Thursday, July 9, with a large attendance. It was 
called to order by W. H. Smiley, Denver, Col., and Melvil 
Dewey was appointed chairman, and William H. Smiley, secre- 
Mr. Dewey stated briefly the character and pur- 


tary pro tem. 
then a 


pose of the departmental organization of the N. E. A.: 
motion was carried to elect a president, vice-president, and 
secretary, the same to serve as an executive committee to ar- 
range for work the coming year. 

A full and free discussion, from the point of view of personal 
experience, followed of the mutual relationship of ‘echoot and 
library, of librarian and teacher. Dr. Russell, of Colorado, 
Mr. Bishop of Illinois, Mr. Skinner of New York, Mr. Hutchins 
of Wisconsin, Mrs. Hull of Buffalo, Mr. Smiley of Colorado, 
Miss Schreiber of Wisconsin, Mr. Parsons of New York, Mr. 
Barbour of Illinois, and others took part. 

The permanent officers were appointed a committe 
with the officers of the American Library Association as to the 
best means for codperation between schools and libraries. The 
much enthusiasm was displayed over 


e to confer 


time was fully occupied ; 
the formation of the section, and 
A committee was appointed to select the per- 
reported for president, Melvil 


altogether the meeting was 


full of interest. ) 
manent officers of the section, and repo! f 
Dewey. secretary of University of New York, well ee 
both teachers and librarians; vice-pre sid nt, J. I. ; in * e, 
superintendent of schools in district 17, Denver, Co ah : Vas 
paid much attention in recent years To the 8 OF era ° 
schoolrooms, and has latterly established a sma ¥, ire ween 
library in every schoolroom district; secretary, ary Kileen 
Ahern, library bureau, Chicago. 
The library section of the N. E. ¥ has a a vd : irt - id 
Ss ' ay at Ss cee 
fair to accomplish the purpost which brought it in xisten 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

A PRIMER OF QUATERNIONS. By Arthur 8S. Hath- 
away, Professor of Mathematics in the Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Terre Haute, Ind. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
66 Fifth avenue. 113 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This volume illustrates, and applies a new mathematical 
method in which the conception of a quaternion is unfolded and 
symbolically expressed, and is applied to various algebraical, 
geometrical, and physical questions, so as to discover theorems, 
and to arrive at the solution of problems. It has been prepared 
for average students with a thorough knowledge of the elements 
of algebra and geometry, and is a simple and elementary treat- 
ment founded directly upon the fundamental ideas of the sub- 
Ject, as treated by Sir William Rowan Hamilton, royal astronomer 
of Ireland. It will doubtless prove very useful to the class of 
students for whom it was designed. : 





A second and a third 
Edited by Mary E. Burt. 
Boards. 100 pp. Price, 30 


LitrLe Nature Srupies—I I. 
reader, from John Burroughs. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 
cents. 

This is a revisededition of the earlier attempt of Miss Burt 
to present Mr. Burroughs to the pupils. It is more than a re- 
vision, it is a recasting in many particulars. There are more 
of the editor’s ‘‘ conversations ’’ and ‘‘ suggestions” to teachers 
about the selections, and there are phonic tables at the heads 
of the chapters. The introduction by Charles Dudley Warner 
is a characteristically keen bit of writing on human nature in a 
pedagogical vein. 

The reviewer can but smile as he reads the editor’s praises of 
Mr. Burroughs’ monosyllabic sentences—sentences quite poly - 
syllabic. She indulges in some fairly vigorous language, quite 
in contrast with what she prints from Mr. Burroughs and Mr. 
Warner, when, for instance, she says ‘‘the inane purility of 
the reading matter forced upon children in the last few decades 
will arouse contempt and aggressive opposition,” and talks of 
the ‘‘ commercial deluge of the manufacturer of children’s 
reading.” 

Too much can hardly be said in praise of this attempt to have 
the beautiful phrasing of Mr. Burroughs and the spirit of his 
love of nature woven into child life in his school days. 
Nature Stupy AND RELATED SusseEcts. By Wilbur 

S. Jackman, A. B., Chicago Normal School. Chicago: By 

the author. Intwoparts. Price, 85 cents, prepaid. 

The author in his circular quotes Walt Whitman’s answer to 
his own question: ‘* Was somebody asking to see the soul? See 
your own shape and countenance, persons, substances, beasts, 
the trees, the running rivers, the rocks and sands.” Part I. 
consists of twenty well arranged charts, under two general 
heads of thought-work and form-work, a conspectus of selected 
work in nature study for each month in the year. Part II. isa 
book of 167 pages. The introduction is devoted to hints to 
teachers. In the body of the book is found copious notes on the 
work outlined for each month in the charts. The work is de- 
signed for use in common schools, and is admirably adapted to 
its purpose. The subject is of great interest and of vast im- 
portance, and all the more important because it has been so ex- 
tensively neglected. Nature study is an indispensable branch in 
any system of education. 

Guns AND CAvALky. Their performances in the 

By Major E. S. 


” 


past, and their prospects in the future. 

May, R.A., author of ‘‘ Achievements of Field Artillery. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 220 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The science of war has been developed like all other sciences, 
by a process of evolution. In early times, war was merely a 
personal conflict, or a series of duels between individual men. 
Each armor-clad warrior aimed to slay his man, with little or no 
regard to method, and repeated his attacks until victorious or 
defeated. Heused only the rudest kind of weapons. Expe- 
rience in war led to improvements in arms and the study of 
the art of warfare, and each century has discovered and employed 
more destructive weapons, and more effective strategy. This 
process has been going on, until every mancuvre on the battle- 
field is according to the rules of exact science. Major May, 
our author, is a professional master of this science, especially 
in the department of which he treats —the service of artillery 
and cavalry and the use of guns. He has taken his readers into 
the battlefields of the great generals of different ages, and 
shown them how these forces have been employed jointly and 
separately, and how they should be employed to be of the most 
He dwells on ‘‘the nobility of guns”; ‘* The action 
of guns and cavalry together”; ‘‘examples of cooperation 
when acting as an independent force”; ‘ opportunities on the 
battlefield ”; ‘* subsidiary roles”’; with a chapter of especial 
interest on ‘* The Influence of Quick-firing Machine Guns and 
Mounted Infantry.” This book was not written for professional 
soldiers alone, but for intelligent citizens as well. Its style is 
clear and attractive, and its plans and illustrations of battlefields 


service. 


are finely executed. 
By George Fleming. 
Price, 


For Prats Women ONLY. 
New York: The Merriam Company. 202 pages. 
$1.25 
‘*There are women—and women. And there are plain 

women and tatlor-made women.’’ This book is devoted to the 

consideration of these different classes of women and their 
wearing apparel. Aunt Lavinia and her nephew Theodore en- 
ter into a spirited discussion as to the merits and demerits of 
each class, and dwell especially upon the controlling influence of 
fashion as indicated in their habits and fondness for dress. 

From the standpoint of the plain woman, one party in the dia- 

logue ridicules, and the other defends, the slavish devotion of 

some women to the ‘‘ fuss and feathers” of fashionable life. 

They view them as they stand spellbound before long mirrors. 

They contemplate their bearing as they appear decked in ‘‘fussy, 

feathery, lacey ’’ costume, and wearing ‘‘a love of a bonnet.” 

“The ruffle,” says aunt Lavinia, ‘is the birthright of the 

meagre.” Superfluities and bead trimmings come under review. 

Waistbands, or tight lacing, is not overlooked by thecritic. “A 

million and more of respectable women hourly, daily, eternally 

submitting to an unrelenting, unavailing pinch!” ‘*’Tis piti- 
ful.” ‘* Tailor-made women.” ‘‘ I like’em neat; trim; smart; 
womanlike.”” ‘‘ Good Lord,” said aunt Lavinia. “Yes, woman- 
like.” said Theodore. ‘*I want to see a girl come down to 
breakfast in a well-cut coat and skirt, with a properly stiffened 
none of your flowing, flapping, frilly, gaping, shop-girly 
me, but a properly fitting, properly ironed, plain 
and a smart, clever tie witha pininit.” ‘i\Man 


shirt 
flounces for 
white shirt 


ners makyth manne, if you choose, Theodore, but ’tis clothes 

that make a woman.” So the discussion continues. The title 

of this book is, ‘‘ For Plain Women Only,” but, no doubt, 
the author and publishers will be happy to know that all classes 
of women will read it. 

PracricAL Rueroric. By John Duncan Quackenbos, 
A.M., M.D. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 477 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a rational and comprehensive text-book, prepared for 
the use of high schools and colleges. Its author is favorably 
known as a scholar and writer. As a guarantee of his ability 
and special qualifications to prepare a valuable book on this 
subject, it is enough to know that he was, for twenty years, a 
teacher of English composition in the rhetorical department of 
Columbia College. The plan and method of this treatise 
materially differ from other text-books on the subject, in the 
adoption of the esthetic as the true basis of literary criticism. 
The originality of the book is one of its merits. It is eminently 
philosophical in method and practical in treatment, which is 
another strong recommendation. The selections from standard 
literature given in illustration and as the basis of exercises are 
numerous and appropriate. In a word, this treatise is, every 
way, adapted to use in the schoolroom, and will be welcomed 
by intelligent teachers as soon as its merits are known. The 
mechanical execution of the book is all that can be desired, and 
just what may be expected any time from the distinguished 
publishers, the American Book Company. 


A FRrencH GRAMMAR FOR ScHoo;s, 
Fasnacht. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
70 cents. 

Amid the countless. modern language text- books with 
which the publishers are besieging the school public, it is 
refreshing, now and then, to find a work which only pretends 
to be a ‘‘grammar” built on the old-fashioned lines. The 
science of studying and teaching languages has been practically 
and psychologically considered by many earnest investigators, 
and their labors have resulted in a large number of useful 
devices and methods, by which the time of students and the 
patience of teachers is utilized to far more advantage than in the 
old days. But the results of hard study of grammatical forms 
and syntax were very good, not only on the youthful intellect, 
but upon the pupil’s mastery of the language. Mr. Fasnacht 
has utilized, in large measure, what is really valuable in the 
new methods and principles of studying modern languages, but 
his ‘* Synthetic French Grammar” is prepared with the idea of 
giving the learner, in the most convenient form, the facts which 
must become a part of his fund of available knowledge if he is 
ever to enjoy the use of the language. Mr. Fasnacht has now 
prepared for school use a smaller grammar, in which he has 
kept the most essential part of the complete grammar, and 
utilized whatever improvements have been suggested by the 
practical employment of his earlier work. Although originally 
an English work, American teachers will find no more difficulty 
in adapting this new book than they have in utilizing Mr. Fas- 
nacht’s previous text-books. 


By G. Eugene 
169 pp. Price, 


Our Natrion’s History AND Sona. 
Clary. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
50 cents. 

Among the hopeless mass of campaign literature which will 
overwhelm us during the next three months, there is hardly 
likely to be anything more interesting than this volume of cam- 
paign songs. The compiler, it is true, is also an author, and he 
has provided a very convenient sketch of the main issues of 
each election, from the first one in 1789, with an outline of the 
platforms and the result of the balloting. He has also written 
an elaborate introduction. which is a very suggestive discussion 
of the function of song in political and national life. But the 
best part of the volume is the selection of campaign songs, in 
which one gets at the animating spirit of the successive cam- 
paigns. The choice appears to be excellent, and though one 
looks in vain for the inspiring refrain of ‘* Four years more of 
Grover,” there is hardly one of the songs which are popularly 
associated with the different elections, either recent or early in 
the nation’s history, which will not be found. i 


By Joseph M. 


180 pp. Price, 


Tue Crimson Sian. By 8. R. Keightley. 

Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Price, $1.50. 

This is a narrative of the adventures of Mr. Gervase Orme, 
sometime lieutenant in Mountjoy’s regiment. The author has 
chosen the stirring time in the great siege of Londonderry, and 
his story is full of exciting incidents and action. Gervase Orme 
met Dorothy Carew while in the service of King William in his 
war against James the Second. They were shut up together in 
Londonderry during the siege under Sarsfield, by the forces of 
James. The Viscount de Laprade, acousin of Dorothy, was 
made prisoner in the house with her brother Jasper. Gervase 
discovered that Jasper was a spy, but for Dorothy’s sake, with 
whom he was in love, he did not expose him, though she was 
engaged to De Laprade. When the city was in a desperate con- 
dition, Gervase informed the English fleet, and the ships saved 
the city. When De Laprade discovered that Dorothy loved Ger- 
vase, he gave her up to him, and we have to infer that they 
were married and lived a happy life; for here the story ends. 
There are several passages in this book that will attract special 
attention of the reader. 


With 


350 pp. 


Professor Lees of the University of Nebraska pre- 
sents the claims of Greek with much clearness and force ina 
pamphlet published by C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse. Price, 
25 cents. 


- o-— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe New WOMAN AND OTHER POEMS. By John B. Robinson. Chi- 
eago; C. M. Barnes Company. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO TI HOMES OF GREAT MEN: IRVING AND 
AUDUBON. Price, 5 cents each. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. By Alfred H,. Carter and 
Samuel Bott. Price, $1.10.—— A Brier HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Oliver Farrar Emerson. Price, $1.00.—CoORNELIUS 
NEPOS—SELECTED Lives. Edited by John Edmund Barss. Price, 40 
cents. New York: Macmillan & Co, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By 
Quintus Curtius Rufus. Edited by Willard Humphreys. Price, 55 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

FRENCH LESSONS AND EXERCISES. By C, H. Grandgent. Second 
Year’s Course, No. 1. Price, 25 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 

THE OLD INFANT AND SIMILAR STORIES. By Will Carleton. Price, 
$1.25.——LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. By Lawrence Hutton 


Price, $1.00 With My Ne&ieunbors, By Margaret BF. Sangster 
Price, $1.25 SHAKESPEARE, THE Boy, By William J. Rolfe 
Price, $1.25, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD.- 
October 2: Massachusetts Town and District 
Superintendents’ Association, Springfield. 
October 9: Franklin County Teachers’ and 
Superintendents’ Assoociation, Shelburne 

Falls, Mass. 

October 9-10: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, Boston. 

October 14-16: Provincial Educational Associ- 
ation, Truro, N. 8. 

October 14-16: State Council of Superintend- 
ents of New York, Utica, N. Y. 

October 14: New York State Council of City 
and Village School Superintendents, Utica. 

October 30: Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass. 

October 30: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lynn, Mass. 

Nov. 6: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. aati 
Dec. 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Maine abolished the school district system in 
1872. The evils of this system are summed up 
by Superintendent Stetson as follows: ‘ First, 
the school moneys was unequably divided, 
some districts receiving much more than they 
could profitably expend, others much less than 
was absolutely needed; second, poor school- 
houses in remote and sparsely settled districts ; 
third, short schools, or poor ones if the agent 
attempted to lengthen them by hiring cheap 
teachers. 

Mrs. Verne M. Whitman of Norway, who 
has had marked success as principal of the 
high school of Calais, will return. Miss Kate 
Nelson, assistant in the high school, has re- 
signed her position, and Miss Caro L. Hoxie, 
who acted as assistant during her college course, 
has been secured to fill her place. The teachers 
in the other schools will occupy the same posi- 
tions as last year. Dr. S. E. Webber has ex- 

tensively improved all the school buildings, 
especially of the lower schools, with a view to 
make the sanitary conditions of the buildings in 
a better condition. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The New Hampshire College at Durham 
opened September 3, with a good attendance in 
all departments. The entering class and the 
two years’ course bring the number of resident 
students to register to 105. J. IL. Hawes of 
normal art school, Boston, instructor in draw- 
ing; E. L. McCready, Lafayette College, as- 
sistant in chemistry ; R. W. Crossman, assistant 
in English; G. H. Furbish, late foreman Tufts 
College workshop, foreman in mechanical de- 
partment. 

H. O. Aiken of Amherst, a graduate of the 
class of ’87, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in Latin at Dartmouth College. 


VERMONT. 

Two years ago Governor Woodbury ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the three 
normal schools of the state and report to his ex- 
cellency the governor and the general assembly 
as to ‘‘ the efficiency and methods of their work 
in comparison with similar schools in neighbor- 
ing states, and to make such report as in their 
judgment shall be expedient.” And if this 
committee shall decide that ‘a single normal 
school directly under the control of the state 
would best serve the cause of public school edu- 
cation, they shall prepare a bill for the establish- 
ment of such a school and embody such bill in 
their report.” Said committee has reported, in 
part, as follows : — 

We find that: This state has no interest in 
any realty connected with the normal schools in 
the state. There isno uniform system of teach- 
ing or training in the normal schools in this 
state. The graduates of normal schools in this 
state have cost the state, on anaverage, $129.09 
each, per year, for the last seven years, as shown 
by the following list of amounts paid each school 
and the number of graduates residing within the 
state, each year : — 

Johnson. 

Amt. Grad, 
1890 $3,072.00 20 
IS9L 3,708.00 
1892 3,456.00 
1893 4,612.00 


Randolph, 

Amt. Grad. 
$2,904.00 28 
34 3,096.00 24 
38 1] 
35 33 
1894 4,480.00 28 33 
1895 4,516.00 30 34 
1896 4,480.00 ¢ 26 


Castleton. 
Amt. Grad, 
$3,672.00 34 
3,548.00 27 
3,444.00 37 
4,564.00 31 
4,576.00 25 
4,588.00 23 


4,120.00 23 


4,180.00 
4,084.00 
1,240.00 


$28,524.00 224 $26,368.00 219 $28,312.00 200 
The names of the committee were not given 
in the report from which we gather the above 
facts. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Candidates for the grammar school ertificates 
of qualification, classes A and B, and candidates 
for special certificates in phonography and 
cookery, will be examined on Friday and Satur- 
day, September 18 and 19, in the Girls’ high 
schoolhouse, West Newton street, Boston. The 
examination will begin on Friday, at 9 a.m. 
Attendance will be required each day. This 


Tue Sreciat Trarn for the Fitchburg R. R. 
Hoosac Tunnel excursion of September 1th 
leaves the Union station, Boston, at 8.15 A. M. 





] 
examination is exclusively for those who desire 
to serve as instructors in the evening schools 
and in the schools of cookery. To be admitted 
to this examination, a candidate must either be 
a graduate of the Boston normal school ora 
graduate of a state normal school in Massachu- 
setts, or a college graduate who has completed 
a satisfactory course of study in pedagogy, or 
have had one year’s experience in teaching 
school. 

The Massachusetts normal schools have 
moved on in the even tenor of their way for 
many years. There has practically. been no 
change of principal in one of them for a quarter 
of acentury. This year there are two changes 
and several additions. The death of Dr. Daniel 
B. Hager, and the election of Superintendent 
W. P. Beckwith of Adams, at Salem, gives an 
entirely new phase to the management as the 
school enters its new and elegant building. Mr. 
Beckwith comes from the ranks emphatically. 
He is a graduate of Tufts College, and has been 
supervising in atown among the serkshire hills 
for many years. While he has had no training 
in the ordinary sense, it has been an open secret 
for years that the best place for a teacher to go 
who sought promotion to the best schcols about 

3oston was Adams. Two years’ teaching under 

Mr. Beckwith was considered as valuable as the 
same time in a normal school. Mr. Herbert 
Bates, who declined the new North Adams 
normal school, is also from the ranks, being a 
Cambridge grammar school principal, in whose 
building was located the Cambridge training 
school which has ranked first among the Massa- 
chusetts city training schools, because of. its 
ideals as well as practical efficiency. Much in- 
terest centres in the choices for the old school 
at Westfield, and the new schools at Lowell 
and Hyannis. 

The term of the Bridgewater normal school 
opens auspiciously. The new class numbers 
one hundred and eleven — thirteen of whom 
are men. This gives a total membership of 
254 normal students and 362 children in the 
model department. This makes the numbers 
fully up to the accommodations, a full school. 
Tillinghast hall, the new dormitory, is used 
for the first time. Among the new pupils are 
six Mexicans, graduates of the Mexican normal 
school, sent to take a course of two years. 
One of their number is a regular professor in 
their normal school who comes to study the 
normal school system of Massachusetts. Three 
of the teachers have spent the summer in 
Europe. 

Mr. Charles Sumner Alexander of Fitchburg, 
one of the most enterprising of the younger 
principals of the state, was married on Septem- 
ber 1, Miss Emma Louise Holway of Hyde Park 
being the happy bride. <A host of friends ex- 
tend congratulations. 

Sharon Centre school association recently 
held its twenty-fifth anniversary at Canton 
Junction, which was largely attended by mem- 
bers from all parts of New England 

Miss Gertrude Edmand of the Lowell city 
training school has been urged to return to the 
Straudburg, Pa., normal school. The year has 
been one of great success. No woman ever 
came to Massachusetts, a stranger, and won so 
large a place in the respect and esteem of the 
educational people of the state and of the public 
of her city as has Miss Edmand, and there is 
every justification for it. 

Mr. Mason Seavy, for twenty-two years mas- 
ter in mathematics in the English high school of 
Boston, died at Woburn, September 1. He was 
fifty-six years old. Mr. Seavy was a native of 
New Hampshire, and a graduate from Dart- 
mouth College. He was, at one time, principal 
of Guilford Academy at Laconia, N. H., and 
afterwards, principal of a grammar school at 
Columbus, Ohio, and superintendent and prin- 
cipal of the high schvol at Saco, Me., before he 
‘ame to Boston. 

The complete list of teachers for the public 
schools of Amherst is announced as follows: 
High school, principal, Charles A. Williams ; 
assistants, Miss Bertha A. Pierce, Miss A. N. 
Magoun, and Miss Grace D. Morgan of Essex, 
Conn. ; village, ninth grade, Miss K. E. Abbott; 
eighth grade, Miss Marion N. Darling; sixth 
and seventh grades, Miss C. P. Kingman; fifth, 
Miss M. McCarty; third and fourth, Miss M. C. 
Hardy ; second and third, Miss M. A. Linehan; 
first, Miss C. B. Thompson; East grammar, 
Miss Amy ©. Ward; intermediate, Miss Minnie 
L. Dana; primary, Miss C. H. Shattuck; North 
primary, Miss M. E. Harrington; grammar, 
Miss Cora A. Crittenden; city grammar, Miss 
EK. A. Edwards; primary, Miss E. L. Roberts; 
Southeast primary, Miss K. M. Shumway ; South 
grammar, Miss C. B. Church; South Green, 
Miss Jennie L. Nichols; teacher of drawing, 
Miss E. H. Rust; music, S. A. Weaver. 

A series of prizes, ranging from $1 to $7 for 
school gardens, school herbariums, and chil- 
dren’s herbariums are offered this fall by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. “With 
the view of encouraging the cultivation and 
observation of plants in school grounds, three 
special prizes of $10, $12, and $15 are offered 
for school gardens. The complete school her- 
barium should include not only flowering plants, 
grasses, sedges, ferns, and sprays of leaves of 
native plants, but also mosses and lichens. The 
committee reserves the right to withhold a 
prize from any collection considered unworthy, 
and suggests that the prize money be devoted 
to the purchase of books and material for 
botanical work. In addition to the prizes above 











Rate only $2.00, 


mentioned, George E. Davenport, the specialist, 


offers a prize of not less than fifty ferns for the 
best collection of native ferns sent to the exhi- 
bition. Mounting paper, 11} x 16% inches, for 
leaves and flowering plants can be obtained from 
the committee on Saturdays, from 12 to 1 p.m., 
in the library of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Tremont street, or by addressing the 
secretary, W. E. C. Rich, 99 Moreland street, 
Roxbury. All collections must be in the hands 
of the committee at Horticultural hall before 
November 20. Every package containing col- 
lections to be entered for exhibition must have 
on the wrapper a label supplied by the commit- 
tee. Each collection must be accompanied by 
a list of the names of the plants, with the name 
and age of the exhibitor, which are kept on file 
for reference. Each sheet of a 
awarded a prize or gratuity will be stamped 
with the stamp of the society, and cannot again 
compete for a prize. However, specimens not 
offered for prizes should be so marked, and 
may be entered for prizes at any subsequent 
exhibition. The herbarium exhibition will con- 
tinue two days,— November 27 and 28. The 
prizes will be awarded on the last day, and can 
be obtained at Horticultural hall during Decem- 
ber only. The committee in charge includes 
Henry L. Clapp, Roxbury; Mrs. H. L. T. Wol- 
cott, Dedham; George E. Davenport, Medford ; 
Miss Katharine W. Huston, Roxbury; Mrs. P. 
ID. Richards, West Medford; William P. Rich, 
Chelsea; and W. E. C. Rich, Roxbury. 

A teachers’ institute, under the direction of 
the state board of education, will be held in the 
Pollard school building at Billerica, on Friday 
and Saturday, September 18 and 19. This in- 
stitute is held yearly throughout the state, and 
is conducted in a manner not only to profit 
teachers, but also to interest the public. 
Messrs. J. W. MacDonald and J. T. Prince 
will be in attendance on Friday, and will give 
special attention to high school studies. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The following presents several points in the 
course of studies on morals and manners in 
Wallingford. The subject is one of great im- 
portance, and should receive the attention of all 
school officers and teachers in every state of the 
union who have not already made this @ special 
branch of instruction in their schools :— 

Manners in general — Quotations about man- 
ners; golden rule; need of constant practice ; 
learning by observation. 

Manners at school — Entering and leaving 
room; laughing at mistakes or accidents ; treat- 
ment of new scholars; conduct when visitors 
are present; raising hands; rights of property ; 
distributing and collecting materials; conduct 
in wardrobe and at sink; in relating occur- 
rences; when to speak of one’s self; tale-bear- 
ing, or telling about other children. 

Manners on the street— Why specially im- 
portant; noisy and boisterous conduct; calling 
across the street; obstructing the sidewalks; 
meeting and passing persons; returning saluta- 
tions; tipping the hats; carrying an umbrella; 
throwing things on the sidewalk; marking 
fences and sidewalk; looking at windows of 
private houses and pointing at objects; staring 
or laughing at infirmities ; answering questions ; 
offering assistance. 

Manners at home — Why most important of 
all; politeness to parents; politeness between 
brothers and sisters and to servants; treatment 
of company — grown-up company, callers, and 
visitors, young company. 

Manners at the table — Promptness in coming 
to the table; when to be seated; waiting one’s 
turn to be helped; asking for articles of food 
— how, when, and where; criticism of food on 
the table ; use of napkin, knife, fork, and spoon; 
haste in eating; attention to wants of others: 
conduct in case of accidents; mention of un- 
pleasant subjects; when and how to leave the 
table. 

Manners toward the aged—Respectful treat- 
ment at all times; mistakes in grammar and 
pronunciation ; attention to remarks and ques- 
tions ; patience in repeating answers; what to 
talk of and to read to them; waiting upon them 
and saving steps; giving them the best seats: 
helping them first at the table; giving up seats 
to them in cars and public places ; never letting 
them feel in the way. 

Manners in society— Entering and _ taking 
leave; removal of hat and care of wraps ; vari- 
ous courtesies; staring at or speaking of de- 
fects and infirmities; treatment of accidents 
and mistakes; whispering, laughing, and pri- 


rvate conversation; inattention to the company 


we are in; introductions; giving proper titles ; 
attention in conversation ; attention to reading 
of music; interest in what is shown us; asking 
questions of strangers; contradicting 
ments. 

Manners at church— Punctuality; manner 
of entering; courtesy toward ladies: courtesy 
toward strangers, whispering, laughing, and 
moving about; turning the head to see who 
comes in; attention to the service; manner of 
leaving. 

Manners at places of amusement — Punctu- 
ality, finding seats; waiting quietly; talking 
and laughing, applause; courtesy to others: 
time and manner of leaving. , 

Manners in stores and public places — Shut- 
ting doors; how to ask for articles in stores: 
making trouble for clerks; handling goods ; 
finding fault with articles or prices: courtesy 
to other customers; courtesy to clerks: con- 
duct in the post-oftice ; entering in crowds: not 
waiting for others; noise and rudeness: visit- 


State- 





ing railroad stations. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The press of the second commissioner's dis 
trict is giving high praise to the commissioner 
of that district, J. S.Cooley, whose three years 
of service has attracted attention not only be- 
yond the bounds of the district, but beyond the 
state. The teachers employed have gone from 
201 to 271, the number of normal graduates 
from 85 to 150. There have been erected 25 
new and improved schoolhouses, costing $282,- 
000. Arbor Day was celebrated this year in 
61 districts; 150 trees were planted ; 60 shrubs, 
and more than 700 plants and vines were set out. 
More than 200 teachers asked him to suggest 
helpful professional reading for the vacation. 

Binghamton has closed an exciting search for 
a superintendent by the choice of KR. II. Halsey. 
Rarely has any board ‘‘ scared up so much big 
game.” There were few applicants, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, but the committee asked 
a large number of educators in whom they had 
confidence to name ‘‘the best man of their ac- 
quaintance,” and a host of good men were 
named, and each had reason to think the inquiry 
into their case ‘* meant business.” Mr. Halsey 
is to be congratulated upon being the choice of 
the board, but the city is more to be congratu- 
lated upon his decision to return to supervisory 
work and to begin there. 

Frederic Gordon Rew, the Cornell student 
who disappeared on October 2, 1804, and was 
supposed to have met with foul play, has been 
heard from. His father, Rabon E. Rew of 
Buffalo, has received a letter from him dated in 
India, and saying that he is in good health and 
bound for home. 

The chairman of the legislative committee of 
the State Music Teachers’ Association, David 
M. Kelsey, has received word from State Sup 
erintendent of Public Instruction Hon. Charles 
Rt. Skinner, to the effect that while the depart- 
ment is looking toward this step, the way is not 
clear toward placing instruction in music into 
the teachers’ institutes the coming year. Mr. 
Kelsey has been in communication with both 
State Supervisor of Institutes A. S. Downing 
and Superintendent Skinner, by interviews and 
correspondence, since last December, and |is 
been assured that this matter is looked upon 
favorably by a majority of the officers of thi 
department. Behind the movement there 
not only the entire membership of the strong 
N. Y. S. M. T. A., but the nearly or quite 
unanimous demand from the normal school 
faculties and many leading commissioners and 
teachers. For the reassurance of some who 
fear that phase of the question, the statement is 
safe that the department does not look toward 
including the subject of music among the vari- 
ous subjects of the teachers’ examinations for 
the first years. It is only to help those teach- 
ers, usually from the smaller towns, who, 
while desiring to have singing in their classes, 
are not furnished with the necessary training to 
do so. There is a growing sentiment in all 
school circles for ‘‘ a little singing,” or a train- 
ing of the pupil’s voice. It is, therefore, it is 
believed, only a question of time till either as a 
semi-recreation, or as a serious branch of study, 
school singing shall be universal in this state. 

A unique feature of the annual fair of the 
Saratoga County Agricultural Society, which 
occurred at the county seat, Ballston Spa, 
August 24-28, this year, is ‘‘ Educational Day.” 
It was originated by ex-County Commissioner 
A. Edson Hall, now connected with the state 
department at Albany. 

A tirst prize of $10, second prize of $6, and a third 
_— of $3 were awarded in each of the classes A, B, 
t,and F, and a first prize of $6, second prize of $4, 
and a third prize of $2 were awarded in classes C, D, 
G, and H,. Superintendent Falconer of Waterford 
and Miss Mary Callaghan, principal of the Charlton 
Academy, actedas judges, and Professor H. H,. South 
wick of Ballston Spa was master of ceremonies. He 
was assisted in the direction of the exercises by Sec- 
retary Frank L. Smith, candidate for school com- 
missioner, who was much interested, 

Class G entered first. Edward S. Morris of West 
Galway, ‘‘ Unawares,” captured first prize; Hiram 
W. Donnan of Greenfield, * Valentine Day,’ cap- 
tured second prize; and C, Floyd Mosher of Ballston 
Spa, “ The Color Guard,” was awarded third prize. 

Class H was heard next. Daisy Scidmore, Blood- 
ville, ‘John Maynard,’ was awarded first prize; 
Ethel Morris, West Galway, ** Selling the Farm,’’ was 
second; and Carrie Penterman, Malta, * Barbara 
Frietchie,”’ took third. 

In class I, Esther I. Lawton, Edinburgh, ‘ The 
Sleeping Sentinel,” was first; Grace Ellithorpe, 
Conklingville, * The Cow and the Bishop,’’ was sec 
ond; and Jennie E, Smith, Charlton, * Independence 
Bell,” was third. 

In class D, Alta Early, Corinth, “The Blue and the 
Gray,” wasj first; Mary P. Thomas, Ballston Spa, 
* Sebastian Gomez,”’ was second; and Nellie Mooney, 
jallston Spa, ‘* Little Christel,’ was third. 

In class C, Harry L’Amoreaux, Ballston Spa, 
* Keeping His Word,” took first, and Irving Clark, 
Saratoga Springs, ** Trouble in the Amen Corner,” 
was awarded second prize. 

In class A, Rutherford W. Kathan, Corinth, “ Val 
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ley Forge,” was first.and Edwin Kimball, Corinth, 


‘‘Our Nation,’’ was second. 

The selections of class B closed the exercises. The 
successful ones in this class were: Mary E. Hickok 
Corinth, ‘“‘ How He Saved St. Michaels,” tirst: Ada 
B. Miller, Saratoga Springs, ‘* Mona’s Waters,” sec- 
ond; and Mary E. Hayes, Saratoga Springs, ‘Gone 
With a Handsomer Man,” third. ci 3 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The “Quiet Observer” of the Pittsburg Com- 
mercial Gazette wrote with much good sense 
and in an entertaining vein of the recent Al- 
leghany County Institute. Among other things, 
he says that an institute lecturer must inspire 
and in a high sense entertain as well as instruct. 
Ife compliments the general wisdom of Super- 
intendent Hamilton. 

An attempt has been made to prevent Super- 
intendent MeIlhenny of Dauphine county from 
qualifying, on personal grounds. The case has 
been decided in his favor. 

Principal M. G. Benedict of the Edinboro’ 
state normal school has resigned to accept the 
chair of pedagogy in the State College. Affairs 
have been much mixed at Edinboro’ for the past 
three years, from causes which no one can un- 
derstand who is outside of that immediate local- 
ity, and it is not at all certain that they are 
understood even by those on the ground. At 
least Mr. Benedict prefers a more professional 
life, which he will have at the State College. 

Professor J. R. Flickinger of the chair of 
history of the West Chester state normal school, 
aman of exceptional scholarship and adminis- 
trative ability, succeeds Mr. M. G. Benedict at 
Edinboro’ as principal of the normal schvol. 

Superintendent Joseph S. Walton of Chester 
county has accepted the chair of history in the 
West Chester normal school, to succeed Pro- 
fessor J. R. Flickinger. Mr. Walton has been 
one of the most eminently scholarly and suc- 
cessful of the long-time superintendents of the 
state, and one of the best educational talkers. 
Ife has been in service for several years, and 
has never met with any special opposition, hav- 
ing been reélected for three years in May. He 
has, however, recently taken a course in history 
in the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
made a great record in scholarship, and devel- 
oped a love for historical research and power 
in historical thinking. 

A serious problem confronts the school board 
of Philadelphia and other friends of higher ed- 
ucation. The rapidly growing sentiment in 
favor of giving the boys and girls of the city 
better educational advantages than the grammar 
school affords has so crowded the five high 
schools that suitable rooms cannot be furnished 
at once for the accommodation of hundreds of 
pupils, who are qualified to enter and seek 
admission. Four years ago a new building, 
called the Philadelphia normal school, was 
erected, and the old building was used for the 
girls’ high school. Still the pressure was so 
great that the committee have been compelled 
to authorize the erection of a new boys’ high 
school building. But this building cannot be 
occupied until next year. The high school 
committee and superintendent now ask the ques- 
tion, What shall be done to meet this emergency? 
Half of the new applicants from the grammar 
schools can enter the high schools; what shall 
be done with the other half, at least 200 boys ? 
They have no available funds; and if they had, 
they have no time to build. No buildings are 
in sight to be rented for this purpose. They 
will undoubtedly do all that can be done to give 
all the opportunities they seek, and encourage 
other thousands, who are to come up from the 
grammar schools in the future, to secure the 
advantages of the higher education. The girls’ 
high school has received over 2,000 pupils this 
autumn. An annex has been secured, but still 
every room is crowded. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The school building which was recently dedi- 
cated at Elizabeth is an imposing structure, with 
all modern improvements. It is the largest 
school building in the state. The dedication 
was in charge of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics. 

Dr. Frank P. Connelly, superintendent of the 
bureau of contagious diseases in Newark, rec- 
ommends to the board of health of that city 
that drinking cups and dippers for general use 
shall be abolished from the public schools, and 
that each scholar shall be required to provide 
an individual cup or glass. Ie makes this ree- 
ommendation because he fears an increase of 
diphtheria in the city. He says that the com- 
mon drinking cups are, in his opinion, ready 
means of disseminating the disease. He also 
discourages the exchange of pencils, sponges, 
rubber erasers, and pens between the pupils. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Dr. George B. Goode, assistant secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and in charge of the 
national museum in Washington, died of pneu- 
monia on September 6. He was born in New 
Albany, Ind., on February 13, 1851; graduated 
at Wesleyan in 1870; and in 1871 was placed in 
charge of the college museum. During his 
connection with the institution he had been in 
charge of various divisions requiring great 
scientific knowledge. He was United States 
commissioner to the international fishery exhi- 
bition held in Berlin in 1880 and in London in 
1883. The state department had his services in 
1877 as statistical expert in connection with the 
Halifax fisheries commission. He represented 
the Smithsonian Institution at the Columbian 
exposition. 











CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 
The Rev. G. Frederick Wright, D.D.,LL.D.., 
professor of the harmony and science of reve- 
lation at Oberlin College, has been delivering a 
series of lectures at Lakeside during the as- 
sembly, and in connection with his class work 
has taken a number of excursions with his 
ciass to points of interest, for the purpose 
of visiting and investigating the geological 
points of interest in the neighborhood. He has 
shown that some of the specimens of boulders 
scattered around Lakeside are identical with 
the slates and conglomerates of Canada. Lake- 
side is on the boundary line between the Silu- 
rian and Devonian formations ; there being more 
life, especially of fishes, in the later forma- 
tion. Inhistour Dr.Wright has unearthed what 
he declares to be one of the finest examples of 
a glacial groove to be found anywhere in the 
world, which once more places. Ohio in the 
foremost ranks. After Dr. Wright had made 
this important discovery, a collection was raised 
to defray the expense of draining away the 
earth from the grooves, and there was an *‘ un- 
veiling,”’ with an address by Dr. Wright. An 
organization was perfected with Dr. Wright as 
president, and the matter of the final disposi- 
tion of the groove or what should be done in 
connection with it was placed in the hands of 
the C. L. S.C. This was particularly appro- 
priate, in consideration of the fact that it was 
C.L. S.C. day. It has been suggested that 
the place be enclosed later and an admission fee 
charged. 


, 


IOWA. 





The next meeting of the Northeast Iowa) 
Educational Association will be in Dubuque, 
October 15, 16, and 17. Superintendent J. J. 
Doftemyer, Marion, is chairman of ex-com- 
mittee, F. IH. Bloodgood (county superintend- 
ent), Fayette, Ia., is president, and Miss Belle 
Hanna, Hanipton, is secretary. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago has been having quite an educational 
revival, in the series of professional addresses 
by William James of Harvard, B. A. Hinsdale 
of Ann Arbor, Thomas M. Balliet of Spring- 
field, John’. W. Cook of Bloomington, and M. 
V. O'Shea of Buffalo. 

The Chicago Academy of Sciences gave, 
from July 15 to August 15, a free course of 
lectures by twenty-five different lecturers, the 
subjects included being anatomy, climatology, 
optics, geology, astronomy, physics of elec- 
tricity, botany, zodlogy, entomology, compara- 
tive anatomy, mental science, biology, physi- 
ology, malacology, physical geography, surgi- 








cal anatomy, physics of optics, bacteriology, 
ornithology, scientific nursing, Latin, German, 
anthropology, chemistry, surgical philosophy, | 
medical chemistry, hygiene, and meteorology. 
Meteorology was demonstrated at the audito- 
rium tower every Saturday afternoon from 2 to 
t o’clock by Professor E. H. Garriott. 
MISSOURI. 

Professor Hiram H. Bice, who has had 
charge of the work in Latin and Greek in the 
high school at St. Joseph. Mo., for the past 
three years, has recently been made classical 
master in Dr. Sachs’ school for boys, New 
York City. 

KANSAS. 

Assistant State Superintendent Fellow has 
just written a book on ‘ School Supervision 
and Maintenance” which is a valuable addition 
to school literature. 

SOUTHERN 


TENNESSEE. 


STATES. 


The Sunday Jnter-Ocean, August 2, has a 
lengthy article, finely illustrated, upon Miss 
Clara Conway of Memphis, as one of the inter- 
esting women at the University of Chicago 
summer session. She was instrumental in es- 
tablishing the first teachers’ institute in Ten- 
‘*She is original, strong, and fear- 
less.” She will have charge of the programme 
for the woman’s congress of the Tennessee cen- 
tennial exposition, which opens in May and will 
continue six months. She will make a child 
study congress a prominent feature. Miss Con- 
way attributes much of her inspiration to Miss 
Josephine Locke, whom she met first at Madi- 
son, Wis., at the mecting of the N. E. A. in 
1885. There was such a crowd in Madison 
that she was putin a room with two strangers. 
The next morning she complained that she 
could not sleep in a room with two cyclones. 
One of these cyclones was Miss Locke, one of 
the leading characters of the convention, and 
the acquaintance has been mutually pleasant 


nessee. 


and profitable. 
TEXAS. 


Professor George T. Winston, who has been 
elected president of the University of Texas, 
for the last five years has been president of the 
University of North Carolina, and was a pro- 


Tur Hoosac Tunner, twenty years after its 
completion, is to-day one of the greatest engi- 
neering feats of any age. 

Take the Fitchburg railroad popular excur- 
sion of September 19th and examine this mon- 
ument to Massachusetts enterprise and perse- 


verance. Special train leaves Union station at 





8.15 A.M. Rate for round trip, only $2.00. 


fessor there sixteen years before that. Pro- 
fessor Winston is a graduate of Cornell, of the 
class of 74. He was a classmate of Senator- 
elect Foraker, John DeWitt Warner, President 
David Starr Jordan, Professor Richard Rath- 
bun of the Government Fish Commission, and 
Mrs. Julia Irvine, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege. b 
PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA, 

A. MEGAHAN, Oakland. 

A recent decision of Judge Pierce of the 
superior court of Los Angeles places graduates 
of our state normal schools in rather an anoma- 
lous position. Those holding normal school 
diplomas are not entitled to teach in the state 
granting the credentials. There is a provision 
in the constitution of California which dele- 
gates to county boards of education all the 
powers relating to the certification of teachers 
within their respective jurisdiction. The Los 
Angeles county board has a rule to the effect 
that graduates of state normal schools must 
have at least one year’s experience before they 
are entitled to a receive a grammar school cer- 
tificate. Miss Edith A. Mitchell, who holds a di- 
ploma from the Los Angeles state normal school, 
was denied a certificate by the county board, on 
account of lack of the required experience. She 
petitioned the superior court for a writ of man- 
damus to compel the board to grant her the cer- 
tificate, on the grounds that a state law entitles 
holders of normal school diplomas to teach any 
grammar or primary school in California. 
Judge Pierce denied the petition, and ruled that 
the state law is unconstitutional. 

Riverside has voted $5,000 bonds for school 
purposes. 

Hamilton Wallace, formerly principal of the 
Grass Valley schools, has been elected princi- 
pal of the Ureka schools. 


Strate editor, 


I}x-Superintendent C. H. Murphy of Tulare | 


county has taken charge of the department of 
history and political science in the Polytechnic 
high school of San Francisco. 

Oriental College, Los Angeles, which has 
suffered the loss of its fine building by fire, is 
carrying on the collegiate work of its depart- 
ments in temporary quarters. 

Highland park, a beautiful tract between Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, has been.selected as a 
permanent site for the college, and new build- 
ings will be erected next year. 

MONTANA. 

Superintendent J. E. Klock of Leavenworth, 
Kan., has been elected superintenden. of the 
Helena schools, to fill the vacancy made by the 
resignation of R. G. Young, who goes to Rock 
Island, Ill. Superintendent Klock will be cor- 
dially received by Montana school men. 

George I. Miller, of Boone, Lowa, was elected 
superintendent of the Great Falls schools, but 
upon his declining to accept, the vacancy was 
filled by electing the superintendent of schools 
of Brainerd, Minn. 

J.M. Hamilton of Missoula, M. A. Staple- 
ton of Anaconda, F. L. Kern of Butte, W. E. 
Harmon of Bozeman, C. M. Charles of Miles 
City, F. A. Monical of Livingston, and Frank 
Miller of Fort Benton were reélected for 
another year. 

J. P. Hendricks, A. C. Newill, F. L. Kern, 
C. M. Charles, E. A. Steere, W. FE. Harmon, 
and J. M. Ifamilton are prominent candidates 
for state superintendent of public instruction. 

Professor William Cobleigh of the science 
department of the State Agricultural College 
spent the summer at Harvard, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Reiley, professor of mathematics at the 
State University, was at Cornell, each taking a 
special course in their respective lines of work. 

Work on the state normal school building 
has been so delayed that it will be impossible to 
open the school this year. 

The corner-stone of the handsome new build- 
ing of the Agricultural College was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies on August 27. ‘Two 
other buildings are also under process of con- 
struction. 

President O. J. Craig of the State University 
traveled extensively through the central and 
eastern states this summer looking up plans for 
a university building which will be erected in 
the near future. 

J. M. Hamilton was reappointed N. E. A. 
director for Montana for the coming year. 

Montana sent a delegation of about forty to 
the meeting of the N. KE. A. at Buffalo. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing Mechanics 
Mining Architectural Drawing Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering Heating 
Ventilation Civil Engineering Prospecting 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box »:! Scranton, Pa. 





of Helena’s high school teachers, have accepted 
similar positions in Portland, Ore. 





Great Falls has been chosen as the place of 
the next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association. The executive committee are now 
busily engaged preparing a programme. 

Miss Kathryn Johnston has been nominated 
by both the Democratic and Populist conven- 
tions for county superintendent of Lewis and 
Clark counties. 

IDAHO. 
State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPPER, Lewiston. 


A school district was created the other day 
in Ada county, by the board of county commis- 
sioners, and labeled No.3. Within fifteen min- 
utes after, County Superintendent Worthman 
appointed three women trustees to watch over 
the destinies of the district. The trustees are 
Mrs. Dora C. Burns, Mrs. Margaret Cutright, 
and Mrs. George Fry. It is the only school 
board in Idaho composed exclusively of women. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction C. 
A. Forsman expresses himself as well pleased 
with the past year’s work in the public schools 
of this state. He says that more institutes have 





been held, more associations attended, and more 
done to quicken a professional interest among 
the teachers than in any preceding year in the 
history of the state. 

The State Reading Circle work under the 
general direction of the state superintendent of 
public instruction is making commendable pro- 
gress. A course of study for the common 
schools is also under way and will soon be sent 
out. 

The County Institute at Weiser, under the 
direction of Superintendent Maryatt, was one 


}of the best in the state. * Superintendent Muer- 


man of Moscow was the conductor, assisted by 
the writer. Mr. Muerman deservedly occupies 
a very high rank as an institute worker. He is 
full of practical suggestions, and always says 
the right thing at the right time. 

Nez Perce County Institute was held in Lew- 
iston for one week. ‘There was a good number 
in attendance. J. B. Easter, principal of the 
Russell school, Moscow, delivered a lecture. 
Mr. Easter has made his mark during the sum- 
mer institute season as a Jecturer of more than 
average ability. He has done much work of a 
high order in this state. 

Professor Mathes of the state normal school 
has returned to Lewiston, after a very success- 
ful summer’s work in the institutes of Kansas. 

Both normal schools began the new year’s 
work on the 8th of September. The State Uni- 
versity opened September 17. 

A very creditable catalogue has just been 
issued from the Albion state normal school. It 
shows an enrollment of eighty-four for last 


year. 








FOREIGN. 


The students in a Scotch umversity have the 
power of impeaching a professor before the 
university court, and of forcing his dismissal 
if they can prove that he has neglected his duty 
to the institution. A curious case of this sort 
has just been brought to public notice. ‘*Aber- 
deen undergraduates,’ says the London cor- 
respondent of the Mew York Times, ‘have 
just succeeded ina suit of this sort, and se- 
cured the dismissal of the professor of Biblical 
criticism on the quaint ground that he is too 
orthodox, and hence failed to initiate them 
into the higher forms of modern criticism. 
That such a complaint should be regarded as 
valid in Aberdeen, of all places on earth, 
strikes Englishmen as a remarkable sign of the 
times.” 

There are signs of educational activity in 
Russia, among which may be noted increased 
appropriations for public education. The sum 
of these is not easily attainable, as they are dis- 
tributed through different departments. The 
minister of public instruction, to whose 
province belongs the greater part of the public 
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with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 
Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘When completely tired out by pro 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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institutions, received for 1896 the sum of 
816,681,849, an increase of $728,544 above 
1895. To the minister of justice was granted 
$130,671 for schools of law. Other ministers, 
1. e., of war, finance, etc., secured for educa- 
tional purposes about $6,290,000. 


REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES. 

As showing the relative number of courses 
given by twenty-four of the leading colleges 
and universities of the United States to post- 
graduate students, and the relative number of 
professors offering these courses, we append 
the following table, compiled from ‘‘ The Hand- 
book of Graduate Courses of 1896-97,’ pub- 
lished by Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, of Bos- 
ton, for the federation of graduate clubs. 
These statistics are for the following educa- 
tional institutions: Barnard, Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Rad- 
cliffe, Tulane, Vanderbilt, Wellesley, Western 
Reserve, Wisconsin, and Yale. In these col- 
leges there are a total of 1,859 professors, of 
whom 1,103 are offering graduate courses. 


No. of No. of 
Profes Courses 
sors. Offered, 


SUBJECTS OFFERED. 


Languages and Literatures. 
Semitic .. 
Classical 
English 
Germanic 
Romance 
Indo-Iranian 


211 
295 
269 
194 
202 
107 
Philosophy, Ilistory, Economics, 
and the Fine Arts. 
Philosophy and Ethies.......... 
Psychology and Pedagogics....-. 
History, Politics, and Law 
Economics, Sociology, Anthro- 
pology, Ethnology 
Fine Arts and the History of Art 
Pure Science. 
Astronomy 
PhysicB...-.csceccccreccccccees 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Geology and Geography 
Mathematics. .....ccccscesesces 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review for Septem- 
ber has a most interesting contribution from the 
pen of his excellency, Sir Alfred Moloney, en- 
titled ‘‘ From a Silver to a Gold Standard in 


British Honduras.” John M. Stahl asks, ‘‘ Are 
the Farmers Pepulists?” and under the title of 
‘‘ America’s Duty to Americans in Turkey,” 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin addresses an open letter to 
Senator Sherman on behalf of the American 
missionaries in the Ottoman Empire. Rev. 
Professor W. G. Blaikie, D.D., writes upon 
‘‘ Woman’s Battle in Great Britain.” ‘ The 
Pay of College Women” is adequately consid- 
ered by Miss Frances M. Abbott; in ‘‘ The Duty 
of the Hour” the present political campaign is 
dwelt upon by the Hon. Warner Miller and the 
Hon. Richard P. Bland. Other topics treated 
are: ‘* Stage Scenery and the Vitascope,” by 
George Parsons Lathrop; ‘‘'The Truth About 
the Opium War,” by Joseph G. Alexander, 
honorary secretary of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of the Opium Trade, and ‘* Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon Criminal Jurisprudence,” by E. I. 
Felsenthal and the Mexican minister. Lloyd 
Bryce having sold the Review and retired from 
all connection with it, the September number 
is issued by the North American Review Pub- 
lishing Company. Those whoare to be for the 
future charged with the conduct of the Review 








have been associated together in its manage- 
ment for a number of years, and will follow 
closely the policy and methods which, under 
the late Allen Thorndike Rice and Lloyd Bryce, 





won for it the commanding position it 1s every- 
where acknowledged to occupy among the great 
periodicals of the world. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York city. 


—Tlie September Century abounds in articles 
of timely interest, and in an unusual variety of 
No serial story is attracting so much 
attention as Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ Sir George 
Tressady.” Mr. Howells’ lively story of Sara- 
toga, ‘An Open-Eyed Conspiracy,” is continued ; 
and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr contributes the first 
part of a novelette, ‘‘ Prisoners of Conscience,” 
which deals with life in the Shetland Isiands, 
and is strikingly illustrated by Louis Loeb. 
The short stories of the number are ‘‘ Sonny’s 
Diploma,” by Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart; 
‘¢ Abner,” by Lynn Roby Meekins; and ‘ The 
Healing of Meechum,” by Frank Crane. Mr. 
Richard Burton gives an account of the life of 
Mrs. Stowe, the author of ‘t Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” which is illustrated by several portraits. 
A paper of timely interest is an Arizona miner’s 
account of his hard experiences in ‘* The Gold- 
Fields of Guiana,” illustrated by photographs, 
some of which show the manner of carrying on 
placer diggings both in the Barima river region, 
of the disputed territory, and in the Potaro 
river district to the south. ‘*The Bicyele Out- 
look” is discussed by Isaac B. Potter, chief 
consul of the New York Division of the League 
of American Wheelmen; and in the editorial 
departments attention is given to several leading 
public questions. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
number, 35 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 


fiction. 


— Bright, full of 
reading and ‘artistic illustrations, 


seasonable, wholesome 


Outing for 
September is worthy of its foremost position 
in the field of sport. The contents include : 
‘*The Secret of the Pines,’ by H. M. Hoke; 
** Rail and Reedbird,” by Ed. W. Sandys; 
‘* With the Upland Plover,” by James R. Ben- 
ton; ‘‘ Tenting in the Arid Lands,” by John W. 
Hays; ‘* Pirarucu Fishing on the Amazon,” by 
H. H. Smith; ‘* The Moose Call,” by Frank H. 
Risteen; ‘* Lenz’s World Tour Awheel”: ‘The 
Silver Wedding of Canoeing,” by R. B. Burch- 
ard; ‘* Military Rifle Shooting in America,” by 
Lieutenant A. '5. Jones ;.and the usual editorials, 
poems, records, ete. 


— The 
front page the startling title, “* European Num- 
ber.” 


September Philistine bears on its 


It seems that the editor has been making 
a tour through England, Scotland, and France 
with a pad and pencil and wide open eyes for 
bookish things. Some of these items are now 
duly printed in the ‘Side Talks,” which make up 
in this instance about one-half of the magazine. 
Dean Farrar (formerly archdeacon) has a tell- 
ing article on Westminster Abbey, wherein he 
handles the subject in rather an unchurchly 
way, working in a deal of good-natured wit at 
the expense of nobility. This witha thoughtful 
little poem by Eugene R. White make up a 
number that is particularly rich. 


-The September number of the Arena con- 
tinues the educational work of that magazine 
on the issue confronting the American people 
to-day, namely, the adjustment of the future 
currency of the nation. A portrait of Hon. 
W. J. Bryan forms the frontispiece. Social 
and economic questions of more than usual 
interest are treated in this issue, including 
‘The Right of Woman to the Ballot.” by 
Charles H. Chapman; ‘*The Initiative and 
Referendum,” by Charles W. Bowne; ‘ Evils 








of Land Monopoly,” by Rev. B. W. Williams: 
| ‘* Model* Model Tenements,’” by William Howe 
|'Tolman, Ph. D.;  ‘*Should Consumptives 
Marry?” by Paul Paquin, M. D.; ‘The 





Time is inevitable 

— inflexible — ever - 

moving. Wasted 

days never come 

back—wasted oppor- 

tunities are lost for- 

ever. Women hardly 

seem to realize this. 

With the seeds of 

3 death planted and 

f thriving within 

them, they go on wasting day after day, pay- 

ing no heed to flight of time or growth of 
disease till it is too late. 

Carelessness causes much of woman’s pe- 
culiar sickness. Neglect of minor troubles 
causes serious complications. The slight 
irregularity—the burning, dragging ache— 
the debilitating drains that mark the pro- 
gress of feminine diseases are passed lightly 
over or are borne in ignorance of their 
cause. Their continuance means death or 
insanity. Most of insanity among women 
comes from this one cause. It is all unnec- 
essary. So called ‘‘ female weakness” can 
be cured. Cured positively, permanently, 
quickly, easily, right in the privacy of your 
own home, without any of the humilating 
local treatment so uniformly insisted upon 
by physicians. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription will doit. It has a:record of cures 
as wide as the world. It is known and used 
successfully in every civilized country on 
the globe. There is nothing that takes its 

lace. There is nothing ‘‘just as good.” 

here is nothing to compare it with. Drug- 
gists sell more of it than of all other simi- 
lar medicines combined. 

Copies of Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser are to be given away for a limited time 
only to those who are wise enough toask forthem. 
The book is for familyuse. It is all that its name 
implies. Its language is plain and modest. The 
illustrations,—over 300—have passed the test of 
the eye of one of the most thorough physicians 
inthe world. This book tells about the symptoms 
of ailments that visit every family. It tells how 
to treat these symptoms, how to ward off serious 
consequences. This most useful bodDdk may be 
secured in strong paper covers by anyone who 
will send 21 one-cent stamps to pay cost of mail- 
ing only. It may be had in French cloth binding 
with embossed covers for 10 cents extra (31 cents 
in all). Address, World’s Dispensary Medical 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Negro’s Place in History,” by Professor Willis 
Boughton; ‘‘ Compulsory Arbitration a Practi- 
cable Remedy,” by Norman T. Mason, A. M.; 





‘*A Remarkable Statistical Report,” by James 
Malcolm; and the ninth paper in Professor 
Frank Parsons’ magnificent series on ‘* The 
Telegraph Monopoly.” Mr. Flower contributes 
the closing paper of his admirable series on 
Whittier, entitled ‘* Whittier.—A Modern 
Apostle of Lofty Spirituality.” Price, $3.00; 
single copy, 25 cents. Boston, Mass. 


The September number of the Annals of 
the American Academy contains the following 
papers: ‘* The Growth of the French Canadian 
Race in America,” by Professor John Davidson 
of the University of New Brunswick; ‘The 
Union Pacific Railway,” by Dr. J. P. Davis; 
‘* Financial Procedure in State Legislatures,”’ 
by E.L. Bogart; ‘‘ Uncertainty as a Factor in 
Production,” by Professor Edw. A. Ross of 
Stanford University; ‘* The High School Sys- 
tem,” by Dr. L. R. Harley; and ‘‘ Courses in 
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E would call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that we are extending the circulation of the JouRNAL 
or EpucaTion, and consequently its usefulness, by offering 


This offer is made, of course, only to those whose names are 
not at present on our subscription books. 


Our present subscribers can assist us in our efforts to 


teachers to this “Trial Trip” offer and soliciting their orders. 
We suggest that you send 


copies, subscription blanks, etc., and enter upon the canvass 
For each “ Trial Trip” subscription that you 
send us you may retain 20 cents, forwarding the balance of 
any subscriber to secure a large number of orders. 
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| Politics and Journalism at Lille,” by Dr. E. P. 
| Oberholtzer. There are, as usual, personal 
|notes, book reviews, sociological notes, and 
‘notes on municipal government. The whole 
‘number forms a large volume of 220 pages. 
| Price, $1.00. Philadelphia, Pa. 

| —In the Eclectic Magazine of Foreign 
| Literature for September there are fourteen 
articles, of which one or two will be read by 
| American readers with special interest. Leslie 
Stephen on ‘“‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes,” from 
|National Review, ‘‘Public Sentiment in 
America on the Silver Question,” by Francis H. 
' Hardy, are among the ones worthy of careful 
|reading. This veteran magazine has a field 
| peculiarly its own among thoughtful American 
|readers. Prree, $5.00 per year; single copy, 
/45 cents. New York: E. R. Pelton. 


’ 


| — Marion Crawford has written a new story 
| ‘ ° 

specially for the Century. Itis called‘‘ A Rose 
| ‘ 2 a 
|of Yesterday,” and it will begin in the Novem- 
| ber number and run for six months. The story 
| opens in Lucerne, and while it is entirely sepa- 
|rate in interest, some of the personages that 
| appear in it will be familiar to the readers of 
|‘ Don Orsino.” It is wholly romantic in char- 
| acter. 


— The September number of the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute is devoted mainly to the 
| report of “* Committee on Science and the Arts,” 

and relates to ‘‘ Lanston’s Monotype Machine ” ; 
the “ Relations of Electricity to Steam and 
| Water Powers ”’; ‘* Recent Work on Molecular 
| Physics ”; and a ‘‘ Review of Recent Synthetic 
| Work in the Class of Carbohydrates.” Price, 
| $5.00 a year; single number, 50 cents. Phila- 
delphis, Pa. 


| 


World opens with 


| — The September New 
ha Browning’s Theism,” by Josiah Royce, and 


‘¢ The Education Controversy in England ” is 
|discussed by Edward Possett; and James ‘I’. 
Bixby treats of ‘ Jainism and its Founder.” 
The other papers are devoted to religion and 
theology. There are exhaustive book reviews 
Price, $3.00 a year; single number, 75 cents. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The July and August number of the Jour- 
nal of Geology, published by the University of 
Chicago Press — price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 50 cents—is full of valuable articles by 
the most eminent men of science, and with 
‘* Studies for Students.”’ 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for September; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 
stitute. 

The New World for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Overland Monthly for September; terms, $3.00 
a year. San Francisco. 

Outing tor September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York 

The Bibelot for September; terms, 60 cents a year. 
Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for September; terms, $6.00 a year, 
Philadelphia. 

Werner’s Mayazine for September; 
ayear. New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 

American Journal of Sociology for September; 
terms, $2.00 a year. Chicago: University of Chicago 

The Chautauquan for September; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

The Philistine for September; terms, $1.00 a year 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


New 


terms, $2.00 
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Some New ‘Books. 








Title. 








Author. Publis " ric 

ext-Book of Physical Exercises ; Carter & Bott. Macmillan & Co N.Y Py 
\ Brief History ‘ot the E nglish L angu: ere Emerson cr oe ae 1.00 
( ‘ornelius Nepos—Selected MLives.......... farss. “ 4s mm "40 

elections from History of Alexander the Creat Humphrey, Ginn & Co., Boston oh 
trench Lessons and Exercises.................cssee0. Grandgent. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 2h 
\ History of Rome to the Death of Cresar How & Leigh. Longmans Green, x Co., N Y 200 
hiementary and Constructional Geometr PP ite bie Nichols. ad lll Pe ari ae 8s 7b 
‘ne Old Infant and Similar Stories................... Carleton, Harper AS Brothe rs, “ 1% 
|.iterary Landmarks of Venice................ Hutton. 6 11M) 
W ith Tee: SIE SF eh06 6:5:5050 050066 bende bodes se seees Sangster. se “6 6 1.28 
Shakespeare, the Boy..............see- evi Rolfe. “6 os 1.26 
Socio-Economic Mythes and Mythe-M: ikers..... — Arena Pub. Co., Boston I. uy 
Immigration Fallacies.............. iWes wes Chetwood, as “ és : 
fie New Woman and Other Poems........ Robinson, '.. M. Barnes Co., Chicago, - 
Little Journeys: ‘Irving and Audubon” -—- . 2. Putnain’s Sons, N. ¥e Ob 
rhe Colonial Parson of New England....... Child. i ike r& Taylor Co. ' Lb 
\ Daily Thought fora Daily Endeavorer. Sutphen, é a ss 1.25 
rhe Regie RRR diet pone aaa ieee Cogswell. “ 1.50 
some Modern Substitutes for Christianity........... Shinn. T heiieas Whittaker, 6s 50 

Mr. GEORGE KENNAN has writte 2 

AN has written three short MISCELLANEOUS. 

stories for the coming volume of St. Nicholas. aiabeehinie 
One is called, ‘‘ How the Bad News Came to| — Mother—‘‘ Do you think that he will pro- 
Siberia,” and describes how Mr. Kennan and_| P08e ¢ Daughter — ‘Oh, ’'m sure he will; 
his comrades, while at work on the Russian !¢’s already making complimentary remarks 


erland telegraph, received news of the com-, bout you.” 
pletion of the Atlantic cable. This, of course, 
ruined and brought to a sudden stop the enter- 
prise in which they were engaged. Another 
story, called ‘*‘ My Narrowest Escape,”’ is an| 
account of an exciting adventure in Russia. 
The first of the storics will appear in the No- 
vember St. Nicholas. 


For Your Prorecrion. — Catarrh *‘ cures ” 
in liquid form, to be taken internally, usually 
| contain either Mercury or Iodide of Potassa, or 
-toth, which are injurious if too long taken. 
( ‘atarrh is a local, not a blood disease, caused 
by sudden change to cold and damp weather. 
It starts in the nasal passages. Cold in the head 
causes excessive flow of mucus, and, if repeat- 

More than two hundred portraits of authors | edly neglected, the results of catarrh will fol- 
add interest to the pages of the new catalogue|low, and oftentimes an offensive discharge. 

or ‘‘ descriptive list” —which is issued this} E ly’s Cream Balm is the acknowledged cure for 
week by Harper & Brothers. The list fills 176) these troubles, and contains no mercury nor 
large 8vo pages, and is prefaced by an illus-| any injurious drug. 
trated ‘* Visitor's Guide”’ to the various depart- | 
ments of the publishing house. ‘The works of | 
about 1,100 authors are represented more or less | 
fully, in some cases by complete editions, in| 
others by a single title. 


— The Artist (exhibiting sketch)—‘‘ It is the 
best thing I ever did.” 7’he Critic (sympathet- 
ically — ‘‘ Oh, well, you mustn’t let that dis- 
| courage you.” 


| 
| 
| —— 
a — — | 
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Mrs. Winstow’s *“ Sooruinc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 


—Members of the Educational Press Associ- 


ation of America: 


3, , "7 ’ 
aaestettidine De a “a oe It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
Kducational Heview. 1.......[New York N,v, | 204.» "the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
PINION s sks ctt cecsisisecscssnce Boston, Mass. arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


New England Journal of Education. 





Northwestern Journal of Education. Tuan wee Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 

Reems, af ayes oa Serer rere ea oe ae A shoemaker hung out a new sign, and then 
Public School Journal.........-..Bloomington, Il. | wondered what passers-by found so amusing. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. His sign read as follows: ‘‘ Don’t go elsewhere 














SCHOGE SVIOW 005 ccc cccccscccees Hamilton, N. Y. ito get cheated. Walk in here.”— To Date. 
COMI cbse Kas cceveavexs Syracuse, N.Y. | 
S« te , en epee y eRe: Minneapolis, Minn. | ~ 
DCHOGR EE SoS d ace ecdccteceees New York, N.Y. 
Texas School Journal............./ Austin, Texas. FSSSSSSSSVSSSSSSSSOP 
Teacher’s Institute. ...........00% New York, N. Y é At the End of Your Journey you will find r 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. . it a great convenience to go right over to ¢|$ 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. ry 
Educational News.. ............+. Newark, Del. I he GRAND UNION HOTEL 4 
LOWS GEER Accs ccpicadochicttca Des Moines, la. e Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts. 
Interstate Review. ............... Danville, Ll. j ° Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. ° 
Journal of Pedagogy..... tenes ..Elmira, N.Y. ie Central for shopping and theatres. 
ae ophper News. bihanetesns aaah Springtie ld, Mass. Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree Cle 
witic Educational Journal......San Francisco, Cal. ° 
feachers’ World.................. Mew York, i. y. { e Rooms, SL.OO per Day and Upwards ¢ 
Western Teacher.......:.........Milwaukee, Wis. | 4SSSSSESOSSSssSesessd 
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lo By A. E. Winsuip ° 
@) oO 
dl Cloth, 50 cents io 
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® ° ’ H fe) 
A Life=-size {Portrait ° 
OF O 
Horace Mann ° 
Printed on heavy paper ‘ 
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Price, 50 cents oO 
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2) 
Both to any address, ° 
;O 
prepaid, for 75 cents. - 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
| ° 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. e 
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HOW “long mu mont ist watt for a place, if I join your Ageney ’ ¢ -andidates sometimes ask. But we can not tell them. 

On Sept. E. B. Callahan, trockport normal graduate, came in, saying he supposed it was too late to 
get a place, but 4 Sania register any . ay. It happened that, an hour before, we had been summoned by telephone 
to see if we could furnish a satisfactory prince ipal for Jordanville. One of our candidates had been elected there, 
and had signed the contract, but was now offered #200 more to take another school, The trustees were willing to 
release him, provided they could I ONG not otherwise. We -had promised to telegraph to two men, and call 
be assured of as good aman,but %4 BM the Jordanville people up again a8 soon as we gotreply. It was while 
we were awaiting replies that Mr. Callahan came in. We saw at once that he would answer the requireinents, and 
as he was willing to take the place, he went to the telephone with us, was asked to come there immediately and 
begin work the next Monday. The same afternoon an Oneonta MU ST | that was open, took the first traili 
graduate came in, and proved a fit for another place near by 4 rh there, and was engaged. One day 
Miss Marion, now teaching in the Syracuse high school, came on to register. Before she was half through introdu 
cing herself and telling what she wanted, we said to her: © Take the car at this next corner, go to the end of the 
route, go to the prine ipal of the Porter school near by, and tell him I sent you.” She began work that afternoon, 
never even filling out an application blank. On the other hand, some teachers register and have to be patient 
waiters fora long time. It is a question of availability. We have a great many veil ations, and we WA 
inake the closest fits we can. Isn't it worth while to 


_THE SC HOOL BU i L KTIN AGE NC ¥ ERTS PRET IE c. w. 





BB. A RDEE N, 


Auditorium Building, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ?°: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


For Western Positions 
ALBE 


Syracuse, ¥ N. Y. 











you raery write to the 
largest Western Agency 


viz.: 


RT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


wfastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, M e “ 
aren 7 50 Bromfield St.. Boston. Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY stro’ untives 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 























Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 











110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with : t Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. : t i : Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 





SCSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSESSsSsssssessssessesseseseseses 
' 4 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
¢ $ Winship a P é 


Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. @ 
¢ Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. ¢ 


59G5000000000000 A ee ee ee te ae te ee ed 


in every part of the country. P) 


CHERMERHORN'S Teachers’ Agency | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th. St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
PEACHERS of recognized ability recommended } and renting of school property. 


7 igh - grade | Established 1880. 
for high-grade positions in eet) E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


Send for circulars 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt, 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | w NEW YORK CITY. 
Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 





other States. 
NATIONAL 
R. L. Myers & Co., 





PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
ial TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., cneioennes Mass. 


American Nee 5 74 Bureau. 


Teachers Wanted, cs year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 





THE CONTINENTS. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 
By G. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 
HIS is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published, It is designed as an outline of 
work for the teacher. The fact that it has had such a large annual sale for the past ten years proves 
that the book is of great value to every teac her of geography. It contains all the political and descriptive 
eography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. 








K 
Price, with perforated maps, 40 cents. Without maps, 30 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
FOR SALE, For Sale: 
A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 


beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 


the SoutH. School established 25 
i years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 


school. The investment will not re- necessitates sale. 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. Apply to 


Terms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY; 








3 Somerset St., Boston, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & C 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 





PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31 K. 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


MILTON BRADLHY CoO, 
Springfield, Maas. 


Now is the time to look over your equipment for the beginning of another school year. ' 

As you probably know, we manufacture a bewildering variety of material and devices for the aid of 
teachers of kindergartens and primary schools; and as the principles of the Froebelian philosophy are 
now governing to some extent all departments of education, many of our goods, and especially some of our 
books, ought to furnish valuable hints to instructors in higher grades. " ? 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and 1t behooves all who care for progress to know something of its 
spirit and its methods, by which it has already acquired so firm a hold on the advanced educational mind 
of this and other countries. 

There is one book which we publish 





. | 
The Paradise of Childhood, Quarter Century Edition—that is | 
particularly useful to those primary teachers who have not had a kindergarten training and yet desire to 
introduce some of the new methous into their schools. This is a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both in city and country schools, and there is no book published 
that is better adapted to the purpose than this well-known guide, The Paradise of Childhood. _ 
Our 80-page Catalog, fully illustrated, gives a description of our other books and of the great variety of 
School Aids which we manufacture. This will be mailed free to any address. Send for it. You will find 
something to interest you in it. 


Springfield, Mass.: MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


11 East 16th St., New York. Atlanta (after Aug. 1), 418 East 9th St., Kansas City. 


N the recommendation of the Superintendent and 
the Assistant Superintendents, the Rand-NcNally 
Geographies (Elementary and Grammar School) were 
adopted for use in the Chicago Public Schools, by res- 
olution of the Board of Education, June 10th, 1896. 





For special introductory terms and prices, address 


RAND, McNALLY, & CO,, 
CHICAGO or NEW YORK. 


Songs and Song Games. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. 1. 





Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


_ Primary and Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 
iny Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 





Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





ec 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A BOSTON SCHOOL. By Albert E. Winship. A 
Description of the Work Done in the George Put- 
nam School, Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 


By 


ECONOMY 


IN MUSIC PURCHASING, 


There are two ways of purchasing music — the 
USUAL way and the ECONOMICAL way. The 
economical way is through the Ditson collections, 
Each of the following volumes contains over s| 
worth of the best music — handsomely bound 
well printed, beautiful volumes, We guarantee 
them to be the finest productions ever issued fo; 
the price. Large Sheet-Music Pages. 


) 


“Classic Baritone Songs”’......... 
“Good Old Songs” 


‘Classic Vocal Gems” 


-- 151 pages 
168 pages, 116 sonys 


Soprano, 30 songs 





‘Minstrel Songs” 51 pieces, 215 paves 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High B ! I 


School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. “Choice Sacred Solos 


‘*Moore’s Irish Melodies” .......... 190 pages 


. - 152 pages 


These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C, 
Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Low voices, 143 pages 
144 pages 
144 pages 


‘Song Classics’’. 
‘Popular Piano Collection” 


“Piano Classics ”’ 


Address __Bach Book $],()Q Post-paiv, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Pere 


NEW MUSIC. 


Among the many world-renowned collections 
of music which we have issued during the past 
fifty years, the new Choice series occupies a pre 
eminent place. We heartily recommend these 
volumes to the attention of all music lovers 
They are superb, both from an artistic and mu- 
sical point of view. 





ce Md dd i a ee a 


The 
Collections 
of 


Marches, 
PIANO MUSIC, 
Songs 


* UNCLE SAM ”’ 
IS LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions. 

under the Government. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 

NATIONS are soon to be 

held in every state. 30,000 

positions recently added to 

the classifiedservice. Infor- 

mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 

Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 

and places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 

NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Each Volume 
contains 
128 PAGES 
of the 


Best Sheet Music 
Printed and Bound 
in the most 
attractive manner. 


| Choice 


with 
Refrains, 


DANCE MUSIC, 
Ballads. 


Price per Vol., 
$1.00, 


Poatpaid. 

















Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 
By 

Ah Hie 
Cloth. 
Price, 
50 cents. 


—}- 


Any piece or collection of music published through 
the world ean be procured from us at shortest notice. 
Catalogues of all branches of music free. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
ena? Washington St., Boston. | 


WINSIITP. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

















3 Somerset St., Boston. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 56 & 7 E. 16th St. N.Y, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 
Supplying schools with books a 


specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library Books on application. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 

= instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 

, courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology, etc. 

Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required fora 
degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on appli- 
eation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


THE NEW CRAIG. 


Craig’s Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged by 
the addition of 32 pages of new matter. Realizing, moreover, that teachers demand that a Question Book 
shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work “ up to date”; 
so that our New CRAIG contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers on the different branches of study, 
arranged as follows: 





Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 14 cents extra. 








| United States History; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography ; 
Grammar; Letter Writing; Orthography; Orthoépy and Phonology; 
Written Arithmetic; Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and 
Tobacco ; Civil Government; Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy ; Participles and Infinitives made Easy ; Questions 
, OnWriting; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; Parliamentary Rules. 
' —_ - 





The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are given to the 
Answers in corresponding department,— making every question and answer quickly available 
when time is pressing. 


During twenty years CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK has been known to all live teachers, and used by most, 
as The Standard. This New Craic will be still more useful to every one. Students, as well as teachers, 
preparing for a higher grade, by using ** CRAIG” can convert into a certainty the question of passing their 
examinations. ‘Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of searching through numerous text-books 
from beginning to end for material for examinations. Here are Questions and Answers ready to hand 
covering ALL Common School branches, School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this 
book in their examination of Teachers ; candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will tind the 
Questions here, with their correct Answers, on all the subjects required by the authorities. 


, The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with ‘ How to 
Become Quick at Figures,” and ‘ How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination,” is perfectly 
equipped not only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. 

If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies have been 
sold? Such is the record of this remarkable work. The Questions and Answers on Parliamentary Rules 
alone are worth the price. 

OUR PRICE to readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER is but #1.10 (post- 
paid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be $1.50. Therefore, 
order at once while you can get this valuable book for #1.10, 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





NHW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


This book contains complete outlines for the 


New Method with Physiology. study of Physivlogy, topically arranged, which 


may be used to advantage in any class and with any text-book. Supplementary questions and answers are 
also given in connection with each lesson. Bound in limp cloth 
- , 


Arithmetic by Analysis. but its popularity is already thoroughly established in our 


best schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not acquainted with this method of solving arithmetical! 
»roblems should send for one of these books. A large number of practical and interesting problems, care 
ully graded, are added, which makes the book very useful for supplementary work. 


Bound in limp cloth, 


. ° ° 25 cts. 


The application of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date 


° ° ° 25 cts 


7] _ s Comprising an outline of the history of the 

New Method with U. S. History, United States, and over 300 important search 
questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. A considerable amount of miscellaneous matter, 
such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes, and popular names of cities; anda 
number of valuable programmes for recitations, and outlines for writing, how to use dates to advantage, ete 
The Appendix contains outline of the U. 8S. Constitution, with questions developing the State Constitu 


ions. 
wane Bound in limp cloth, 2H cts 


New Method with Geography Illustrating the use of the sketch-map. The ook 


‘ contains complete outlines for the study of Ge0r 
raphy by a method which many pony educators pronounce the best method in existence. It is illus 
arc 2 wpe Nowe poten se and contains an abundance of supplementary matter which every teache! of 
ieography wi nd useful and interesting. ‘ 
graphy 1 interesting Bound in limp cloth, 25 ctr 


. . . 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
By 8S. C. PEABODY. 


FOR SALE, 
The largest Normal School in one 
the Southern States, with all tts 
lent equipments and good-will. 
only reason for desiring to sell 
Principal’s determination to change "* 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENC}, 


The 


as the 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, *specially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

_Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the “ AMERICAN TEACHER.” 

Paper; price, 25 cents. ‘ 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year ® 
subscription free 





Ba WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


\N NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Somerset St., Boston, Mass 








